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Disability Officials Meet 


The annual meeting of the Health 

& Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference came to a close this afternoon, 
President Isaac Miller Hamilton hav- 
ing been re-elected president. Mr. 
Hamilton had given a_ successful 
administration and has been alert for 
the best interest of the organization. 
The meeting this week was highly en- 
joyable. The people at the convention 
enjoyed the scenic beauty of the region 
and found much profit and interest in 
the regular business program. 


N te an FALLS, Can., Sept. 4.— 


NE of the strongest addresses ever 
delivered before the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference or 
any of its antecedent organizations 
came Wednesday afternoon from a 
member, Isaac Newton Stevens, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Casualty, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Stevens tock up the 
big economic problems of the day that 
worry the rulers, business men and 
toilers of every nation. Some of the 
suggestions he made he has already 
submitted to leaders in American gov- 
ernment, industry and labor, and some 
have already received action. 
Forbes Lindsay was unable 
present, but sent his address on 
bination Insurance,” 
Secretary Budlong. 


ANCESTORS of accident and health 

insurance were traced back to the 
days of the Greeks and Romans by 
C. P. Orr, president of the Southern 
Life & Health, Birmingham, Ala. From 
translations of an old tablet he pointed 
out that organizations not at all unlike 
our present day funeral benefit societies 
and fraternals existed in the days be- 
fore Christ and that the py-laws of the 
friendly societies of Great Britain dur- 
ing the renaissance were almost verba- 
tim copies of by-laws used sixteen cen- 
turies before. The paper showed much 
original research work. 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
President of Conference 


NEW OFFICERS 
President—Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life. 
First Vice-President—C. O. Pauley, Central Business Men’s. 
Second Vice-President—Frederick Richardson, General Accident. 
Secretary—E. C. Budlong, Bankers Accident. 
Treasurer—C. H. Brackett, Hoosier Casualty. 
Executive Committee—W. R. Sanders, American Liability, chairman; C. A. 


Craig, National Life & Accident; I. N. Stevens, Commonweaith Casualty; C. H. 
Boyer, National Life, U. S. A.;: F. L. Miner, Bankers Accident; W. T. Grant, 


Business Men’s Accident; 
Huffaker, Interstate Life & Accident. 


A. E. Forrest, 


North American Accident; H. D. 





W. DARK, secretary of the Busi- 
* ness Men’s Indemnity of Indian- 
apolis, spoke Wednesday afternoon in- 
stead of Thursday. He urged the 
adoption of co-operative boosting 
among insurance companies and agents 
along the same lines as practiced by 
bankers. He showed how the solvency 
of various banks had been maintained 
and the good name of banking there- 
fore preserved ‘by the quieting of ru- 
mors and fears regarding certain in- 
stitutions by competing banks. In 
twenty-four states it is now a felony to 
circulate reports derogatory to banks. 
What a difference in the insurance busi- 
ness, where competing agents are the 
source of nearly all stacements derog- 
atory to insurance corporations. Mr. 
Dark held that much of the adverse 
legislation was the result of the adverse 
comment of insurance men on com- 
petitors. 


REPRESENTATIVE of the Unit- 

ted States Chamber of Commerce 
explained the proposed plan of reor- 
ganizing his association with a 
department for insurance. He extended 
an invitation to the conference to be- 
come a voting member, as has the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and as will many other insurance or- 
ganizations. 


Cc. 0. PAULEY 
Chairman Mutual Section 


T THE Thursday morning ses- 
A sion C. H. Boyer reported reso- 

lutions based on President Ham- 
ilton’s able address. Secretary Bud- 
long reported briefly for the executive 
committee, which has held no meet- 
ings since the midwinter convention. 
Seven additional companies have been 
admitted to membership. A letter from 
William S. Crawford, insurance editor 
of the Journal of Commerce and an 
honorary member of the conference, 
was responded to by wire. 


GE ORGE S. GALLOWAY, 
ant general manager of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, explained 
methods that various companies have 
found successful in their efforts to se- 
cure co-operation between various de- 
partments in the home othce. 

F. C. Crittenden of the National Life, 
U. S. A., official manual printer, re- 
ported 65 per cent of the conference 
companies had already adopted the new 
manual. Twenty-five nonconference 
companies expect to put it in use in- 
mediately. 


assist- 


BOYER made some good stig- 

. = ‘stions for monthly premium pol- 

icy improvements and also some hints 

on better methods of conducting the 
business generally. 


E. C. BUDLONG 
Secretary of Conference 


W. W. Powell of the Southern 
Surety got down to brass tacks in dis- 
cussing methods of securing new men 
of the right caliber as agents. 

APERS at the Thursday morning 

session were discussed very com- 
pletely. Several companies testified to 
the great advantages they have found 
in collecting the first month’s premium 
in advance. Those participating in the 
discussion were A. E. Forrest, William 
Howland, W. R. Sanders, E. C. Bud- 
long, C. H. Sanders, John Patterson, 
C. H. Brackett and C. O. Pauley. The 
conference voted to use as authentic 
accounts of the conference meeting the 
special issues issued to cover the con- 
vention by two insurance papers, on¢ 
of which is THE NAtTiIonAL UNDERWRITER. 


COL. A. A. KIRKPATRICK, Demin 

ion manager of the United Sfates 
Fidelity & Guaranty, opened the final 
session Thursday afternoon with an ad- 
dress on “The Effect of War on the 
Moral Hazard.” This hazard is based 
purely on personal character, and char- 
acter has been developed by this war, 
because training, disciypune and hard- 
ship developed new standards. Large 
employers are finding returned soldiers 
are higher in efficiency and integrity, 
Many a one has a struggle to get back 
into the conventions of civil life, but 
the struggle strengthens him. Colonel 
Kirkpatrick is brilliant, pleasing and 
forceful on the rostrum. 

. E. Brimstin, assistant secretary 
of the Federal Life, showed how an 
agency convention will benefit a home 
office staff. 


AS A final admonition, 

Hamilton recommended the 
consideration of 
ciation advertising of disability 
ance. On motion, a committee 
posed of C. H. Boyer, chairman, 
Stevens and W. W. Dark 
to see what can be done 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON 
Second Vice-President of Conference 
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curing further co-operation in advanc- 
ing generally the interests of insurance. 
The usual votes of thanks were given. 


HE attendance was better at the 

opening session of the full organiza- 
tion Wednesday morning than at the 
preliminary sessions on Tuesday when 
the mutual section held forth. Presi- 
dent Isaac Miller Hamilton, president 
of the Federal Life of Chicago, pushed 
each session through according to sched- 
ule and Secretary E. C. Budlong, vice- 
president of Bankers Accident of Des 
Moines, officiated as secretary. 

The organization was greeted by 
Harry P. Stephens, mayor of Niagara 
Falls, Ont., expressing the friendly feel- 
ing which Canada has had for the United 
States for years and which was empha- 
sized and made of finer temper by alli- 
ance in war. A. E. Forrest, a native of 
Canada but long a citizen of the United 
States, responded. 


HE president’s address by Mr. Ham- 
ilton, touching on the need for 


greater cooperation and the imminent 
danger of socialism, made an unusual 
impression and a special committee was 
created on motion from the floor to con- 
sider especially these two points. The 
members were C. H. Boyer, National 
Life, U. S. A.; W. R. Sanders, American 
Liability; J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty; H. G. Royer, Central Business 
Men’s; G. W. Barnes, Travelers Equit- 
able. 

The report of the membership commit- 
tee was read by Secretary Budlong as 
chairman. G. Leonard McNeil, president 
of the Massachusetts Accident, could not 
be present. Many companies are expected 
to join in the near future. 

Treasurer C. H. Brackett reported re- 
duced funds, many annual expenses hav- 
ing been paid and not many remittances 
yet received to replenish the treasury. 


OR the grievance committee W. R. 
Sanders had no violation of the code 
of ethics to report. His one grievance 
was against the Masachusetts Bonding 
for not being able to keep R. Perry 


Mutual Section Meeting 


| a 


NEW OFFICERS 


Chairman—C. O. Pauley, secretary 
Central Business Men’s, Chicago. 


Vice-Chairman—A. D. Bailey, Union 
Casualty, Detroit. 
Secretary—F. H. Goodman, president 


Home Accident & Health, South Bend, 
Indiana. 


Treasurer—William F. Jarvis, presi- 
dent Fraternal Protective. 

Executive Committee—C. W. Ruy, 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis, Chair- 


man; G,. A. Fairly, National Travelers 
Benefit, Des Moines; A. R. Arford, Fi- 
delity Health & Accident, Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; H. C. Reed, Fraternities Health & 
Accident, Richmond, Me.; W. W. Dark, 
Business Men’s Indemnity, Indianapolis. 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont., Sept. 2.— 
The Mutual Section meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, for several years one of the 
strongest features of a conference pro- 
gram, was not up to standard. Chair- 
man Elmer Loucks arranged an excel- 
lent series of papers and discussion— 
live topics with live speakers—but the 
speakers were most prominent by their 
absence. Of the fourteen scheduled to 
participate, only six were present. 

Effect of Dead Teeth 

Dead teeth, because they seem to be 
a favorite habitat of all manner of 
claims-causing bacteria, aroused a lot 
of interest. 

Dr. William F. Jarvis opened the dis- 
cussion on this subject. He called at- 
tention to the numerous. disabling 
diseases that are caused by devitalized 
teeth and to the public and professional 
ignorance on the subject. His address 
was followed by a paper by Dr. Victor 
Delon of Lindstrom, Minn., who had 
been invited to attend but was unable 
to be on hand and his paper was pre- 
sented by A. E. Forrest. He said all 
devitalized teeth are a menace to health, 
they upset the experience figures of 
insurance companies, and they result in 
many claims that would never other- 
wise occur and prolong many that would 
otherwise be minor. 


In discussing the topic Dr. C. C. Criss 
of the Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent of Omaha gave several instances 


where his company had suffered as the 
result of teeth in which the nerves had 
been killed. Among others participat- 
ing in the discussion were Dr. W. J. 
Means of the American Insurance Union 
of Columbus, O. 
Influenza Epidemic 

Different speakers termed last win- 
ter’s epidemic of influenza the greatest 
boon and the greatest disaster that 
ever befell the business of disability in- 
surance. C. H. Brackett, president of 
the Hoosier Casualty of Indianapolis, 
said that the losses caused by the dis- 
ease were probably the most severe ever 
sustained by the companies. A. E. Ram- 
sey, assistant secretary of the Business 
Men’s Accident of Kansas City, said the 
“flu” was the most exhilerating thing 
that occurred because it demonstrated the 
ability of insurance to meet its obliga- 
tions under the most adverse conditions 
and because it made renewals much bet- 
ter and thus reduced one of the great 
wastes of the business. G. A. Fairly, sec- 
retary of the National Travelers Benefit 
at Des Moines. saw in the ‘“‘flu’’ a bles- 





aici 


» H. BOYER 


Manager Casualty Department, National 
Life U. S. A. 


sing in disguise. It had aroused the 
public to the need of protection as noth- 
ing else could probably have done, it 
increased business and it brought to the 
agency ranks of the companies many 
new men. 

H. G. Royer, speaking on salesmanship, 
proposed cooperative advertising of acci- 
dent and health insurance along the 
same lines as the lumber and fruit adver- 
tising done by different lumber and fruit 
growers’ associations. He recommended 
this not only because of the increased 
business he felt sure would result but 
also because of the better class of sales- 
men that might, by this means, be at- 
tracted to the business. 


Abandoned Collection Plan 


H. C. Reed, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Fraternities Health & Acci- 
dent, was scheduled to talk on monthly 
premium business. He said his company 
last spring tried out the plan of col- 
lecting the first month’s premium in ad- 
vance. The result for two months was 
but 40 percent of the normal business 
and after conferring with other compa- 
nies and with agents the company aban- 
doned the plan and_ substituted the 
system of collecting an extra assessment 
during the year. 

Herman lL. Ekern, former Wisconsin 
commissioner, and now an_ insurance 
attorney, said in the forty legislatures 
in session last season the most common 
piece of proposed insurance: legislation 
was for monopolistic state compensation 
insurance funds. Bills for these systems 
were defeated in all instances but one. 
Along constructive lines the legislatures 
of Arkansas, Tenessee and North Dakota 
enacted the model mutual bill. The 


same act is now pending and will prob- 


Shorts, vice-president of the company, 
actively in the business. Mr. Shorts. as 
chairman of the manual committee sent 
in his report by mail and urged that no 
changes be made in the present manual 
without careful consideration. 


OMMISSIONER PLATT WHITMAN of 

Wisconsin was called on for re- 
marks. He said he came to learn about 
the accident and health business. He 
expressed a belief that the state could 
not efficiently correct faults in the busi- 
ness but that the problems must be 
solved by the people engaged in the 
business. Formerly, said Mr. Whitman, 
there were many complaints about claim 
adjustments but happily these had de- 
creased. The most common complaint 
was against companies insistent on the 
filing of claim notices on time. Mr. 
Whitman said he was president of a fire 
company but that he would revoke the 
license of any company that transacted 
business in the manner that the law 
compelled him to conduct his fund. He 
said he was also president of a life 





company but after five years it had less 
than five hundred policyholders so it 
was probably doing no harm. 


HERE is a growing sentiment in favor 

of big cities and against summer re- 
sorts as convention locations. It would 
not be surprising to see various central 
states cities as meeting places during the 
next few years. 

The nominating committee consisted 
of A. E. Forrest, ex-president of the con- 
ference; E. C. Budlong, secretary; Wil- 
liam F. Jarvis, H. D. Huffaker and C. H. 
Brackett, treasurer. 

The passage of the model mutual bill 
in more states each year and the pro- 
posal to make more rigorous the re- 
quirements to organize means that fewer 
companies will be established each year 
in the future. Those that are organ- 
ized will start under better auspices than 
many that have been launched in the 
past, because they may write all classes 
of business. 


What Ails the Business? 


H. BOYER, manager of the 

( casualty department of the Na- 

* tional Life of the U. S. A,, 

spoke on “What We as Underwriters 

Should Do That Will Make for a Big- 
ger and Better Business.” 

It goes without saying that we as 
company officials should not engage in 
sharp practice, twisting agents or busi- 
ness, nor knock. If we cannot say 
anything good about our competitors, 
let us say nothing at all. How can we 
expect our agents to refrain from these 
bad practices if we ourselves do not 
set them the proper example? Like 
officials, like agents. 


ONE of the greatest handicaps of our 
business in the past has been the 
shortsightedness of the companies in 
“cluttering up” policies with useless 
and harmful restrictions and condi- 
tions; the day for this kind of a policy 
is gone, never to return. 

To be specific—pay full limit of pol- 
icy for every disease, except venereal, 
for which no indemnity at all should 
be paid. Pay full indemnity for time 
lost through illness, limiting payment 
for non-house confining illness to one 
month. Pay for every accident except 
intentional injuries, while trespassing 
on a railroad bed, or violating law. 
These restrictions should appear in the 
policy in bold faced type. 


pe selection and supervision of agents 
are the all important factors in our 
business. A written application for an 
agency should always be required and 
the references given should be carefully 
investigated. As a rule, a prospective 
agent gives his best friends as refer- 
ences. He will therefore hesitate to do 
anything questionable for fear that they 
will learn of it. This will have a whole- 
some effect all through. After an agent 
has been properly selected, it is impor- 
tant to give him the necessary detailed 
instructions in order that he may do his 
work intelligently and successfully. 


HE recent ruling, which was put into 

effect by a majority of the insurance 
companies, to collect a premium for the 
first month's insurance in addition to the 
policy fee has worked wonfers for the 
business. While the volume of new busi- 
ness has been somewhat reduced the 
quality of the business that has been 
secured makes up for it ten to one. In 
some instances companies have received 
enough first month’s premiums in some 
months to pay one-fourth of their en- 
tire losses. The saving effected in every 
way by this ruling in the conduct of the 
business has been a real benefit to the 
companies, to the policyholders, and to 
the agent who is building a permanent 
business. Some companies appear to be 
sidestepping this issue, thinking that 
they may gain some advantage by so 
doing—they will wake up to a realiza- 
tion of their error sooner or later. 








ably be passed in Alabama. Nebraska 
amended its statutes so that mutuals 
may write all classes of business that 


stock companies are permitted to write. 





HERE was a day when companies in 

general made larger advances to 
agents than they are doing at the pres- 
ent time. One company official made 
the statement that he had one agent 
who made good on an advance. There 
is certainly everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by advancing money to 
agents who are not permanent fixtures. 
Here is a large leak that can be stopped. 


COMPANY cannot trust in God Ai- 

mighty and the claim department for 
an underwriting profit. Satisfied policy- 
holders are our silent salesmen. It is 
entirely possible for a company to ad- 
just and pay its claims to the satisfac- 
tion of every honest policyholder. It 
would appear to some that the chief de- 
sire of some companies is to wear out 
the claimant by the filling of numberless 
claim blanks. In my opinion a general 
agent should confine his efforts largely 
to territory in which he can personally 
investigate, adjust and pay the claims. 
Claims can be paid advantageously on 
‘preliminary notices. The requiring of a 
final proof should be the exception in a 
claim of 2 or 3 weeks disability for acci- 
dent. It is understood, however, that 
final proofs are more necessary in the 
proving of a sick claim than for acci- 
dent claims. It would be practically im- 
possible for a company to build up and 
maintain a large paying business by 
Laying all claims by mail on final proofs 
-among the industrial classes. We can- 
\not fully trust our experienced general 
yagents or district managers with the in- 
spection, adjustment and payment of 
claims. We are better off without their 
services. 


HE payment of a reinstatement fee 

to an agent is unwise, unbusinesslike 
and impracticable. Some companies 
have allowed their agents to collect two 
months premiums on a lapsed policy, re- 
tain one month’s as a fee and forward 
the other to the company less his com- 
mission. This method leads to dishon- 
esty and results in a great loss of pre- 
miums and business to the company and 
creates much dissatisfaction among pol- 
icyholders. 


ERVICE to the public snould be our 

highest aim in every department of 
our business, the times and conditions 
demand it. Efficiency in all our opera- 
tions will increase our possibilities for 
service. By stopping up the leaks in our 
business, we will be able to give the 
policyholders more for their money. The 
highest degree of service to our repre- 
sentatives is highly essential. They need 
our consistent support, co-operation and 
encouragement and the necessary tools 
to work with. 


O-OPERATION among companies in 

elimination from the business of bad 
practices and bad agents is highly de- 
sirable. If an agent is an embezzler or 
an unfit representative for any good rea- 
son, he should be reported by you to 
the insurance department of your state, 
as it is anxious to co-operate with 
the companies in anything that will 
make for better business and greater 


‘service to the public. 
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The First Industria 


Conference held in this 

same room in August, 1911, I read a 

paper on the Evolution of the Industrial 

Insurance Idea. In it I made reference 

to a Society of Worshippers of Diana 
and Antinous. 

Since then, through the goodness of 
the curator of the British Museum, Lon- 
don, I have received a copy of the text 
of the constitution and by-laws of this so- 
ciety as set out on a bronze tablet found 
amongst the ruins of Lanuvium, in Italy. 

My attention was first called to this 
tablet by an eminent British actuary, and 
after I had a translation made of the 
text, I wrote him stafing I thought this 
was the first authentic record of an in- 
surance organization in existence. He 
replied that he doubted whether these 
Collegios, as these associations were 
called, were anything more than students’ 
convivial clubs and that the insurance fea- 
ture was only a sort of a fifth wheel con- 
nection to the Collegio. 


T the summer conference of the 
Detroit 





Cc. A. CRAIG 


President National Life & Accident of 
Nashville, Tenn. 


I was struck by the similarity of al- 
most all of its provisions to the rules and 
regulations of some early British Friendly 
Societies, references to which I had 
found in some British reports on Friendly 
Societies. The resemblance is very curi- 
ous, to say the least. 

The following is the translation of 
the text of the tablet: 

“Lucius Ceionius Commodus, and 
Sextus Vettuleno Civica Pompey, being 
consuls: 

_.In the fifth year of our Lord, on the 
ides of June:— 

At an assembly of citizens held in the 
temple of Antinous, in Lanuvium, 
called by Lucius Pompey, priest of 
the order of Diana and Antinous, at the 
instance of Lucius Caesenius Rufus, 
our patron, a constitution was offered 
written in four columns, in words set 
out below, and Lacius Caesenius Rufus 
also promised to donate for the pur- 
Poses of the constitution 15,000 ses- 
terces for general purposes: 400 ses- 
terces to be used on the birthday of 
Diana, August 13th; and 400 sesterces 
for the birthday of Antinous on the 
27th of November:— 

Under the consulship of Marcus Antony 
Hiberius, and Publius Mummius Sisenna, 
the Brotherhood will on the first day 
of January be constituted according 
to the law, worshipping Diana and 

Antinous, Lucius Caesennis, Lucius 

Quirnus Rufus, the third dictator, and 

also our patron. It being in accordance 

ae the will of the Senate of the 

oman people, whoever wish may as- 
semble and join this brotherhood for 
the purpose of providing for proper 





BY C. P. ORR 


funerals of members in the event of 
death. 

It is constituted that this brotherhood 
tenders homage to our Emperor, 
Caesar Trajan Hadrian Augustus, and 
in loyalty we assemble solely to hon- 
ourably bury our dead. And we hope 
to continue to assemble for a _ long 
time. (This really means the charter 
is perpetual.) 


W HOEVER wishes to enter this 
brotherhood should first read the 
Laws, and comprehend them so that no 
complaints may hereafter be made to mas- 
ters against others. 
Laws of the Brotherhood: 
Ist: It is understood and agreed 
that whoever wishes to join should 
donate or pay 100. sesterces in money, 


and an amphora of good value. And 
thereafter five pieces of money 
monthly. 


2nd: It is understood and agreed that 
a member dying six months in ar- 
rears shall have no funeral ceremony 
or benefits, even though he may have 
provided same by will. 

3rd: Also that a member dying in 
good standing, having paid all his dues, 
shall have expended from the treasury 
300 sesterces in money for a funeral 
ceremony, 50 sesterces of which shall 
be distributed in alms to the multitude 
from the feet of the dead at the grave. 


Citizens, shall be reimbursed the ex- 
pense in accordance with the laws of 
this brotherhood. * * * * * * 

It is also agreed that the brother pre- 
siding, or the brethren in attending a 
feast, shall be clothed in white. He who 
does not observe this shall be fined 30 
pieces of money. But when he shall 
save paid this he shall suksequently 
be in good standing. * * * * * 

It is also understood and agreed 
that to any member urging strife or 
rebellion, “there may be to him many 
times four fines,’—that is, he will be 
fined iour fines for each offense. Any 
member speaking evil of another, or 
who may be disorderly, shall be fined 
four each offense twelve pieces of 
money. Any member saying anything 
disgraceful or insulting at a feast shall 
be fined not less than 20 pieces of 
money. 

It is also agreed at any sacred fes- 
tival, a priest, properly clothed in white, 
shall make supplications with incense 
and wine, and on the birthdays of Di- 
ana and Antinous he shall, in addi- 
tion, place ointment (oil) in the public 
poor the Brotherhood before they 
east.” 


THE first thing we notice here is that 

the definite purpose of the association 
is for the purpose of providing proper 
funerals of members in the event of 





C. P. Orr is president of the Southern Life & Health of Birmingham, Ala. 
The subject of his address was “Study of Some Early Industrial Associations.” Mr. 
Orr has made an exhaustive investigation into the origin and early history of these 
organizations and presented the fruits of that investigation to the conference in this 


address. 





4th: Also that should a member in 
good standing be reported to have died 
at a distance of 20 miles from this 
City, three members shall be chosen 
from the Brotherhood to take charge 
of his funeral ceremonies, who shall 
render a true accounting to their ex- 
penditures to the Brotherhood, and in 
the event of fraud the penalty to be 
fourfold restitution to the Brother- 
hood. And 20 small coins in the event 
of such ceremonies shall be given away 
as alms at the ceremony (“More in 
the name of a wayfarer than of any- 
body else”). Should a member die at 
a greater distance than 20 miles from 
this city, whoever may. have attended 
to his burial, and reports the matter 
with the witness seals of seven Roman 





G. E. HARSH 
Vice-President Federal Savings 


death. 

The by-laws provide for the payment 
of a membership fee, and a monthly 
payment thereafter. 

Provide for proofs of loss. 

Provide penalties for being in ar- 
rears; for suicides and fraudulent prac- 
tices; all in pretty much the same way 
as a fraternal insurance organization 
does in the twentieth century. 

It is true there are regulations as to 
feasts, convivial events and proper de- 
corum, socially, at its social events. 


[4M of the opinion that this is the first 
evidence we have of the collection of 
fees and monthly or stipulated pay- 
ments for a certain definite amount to 
be expended for the death of the payor. 


E. C. GOTTSCHALK 
Secretary Federal Savings 


i tao 


There may be on record, elsewhere, 
certain contracts for indemnity to be 
paid for losses at sea, but this is a 
record of an orderly society requiring 
definite payments from members and 
agreeing to pay definite amounts upon 
the death in good standing of a mem- 
ber of the society. And so far as I 
can learn, this is the first evidence on 
record of the existence of what is surely 
an insurance organization as we now 
understand such organizations. 

How long this organization lasted, 
nobody knows. But we do know that 
there were numbers of these societies 
or Collegios, as they were then called, 
and that they were common amongst 
the Romans and Greeks of that time. 
But this bronze tablet is the only abso- 
lute record we have of the internal 
management of a collegio, and as there 
were many others, apparently of the 
same kind, we are safe in assuming that 
this was not the only one with a con- 
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Secretary-Treasurer Business Men's In- 
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stitution and by-laws providing for in- 
surance on the monthly payment plan. 


N 1793 the parliament of Great Brit- 
ain began legislating for Friendly So- 
cieties, then existing in the kingdom. 
It is stated that at that time there were 
several thousand societies, with a large 
membership, but it does not appear 
definitely until the report of the assist- 
ant commissioner of the Royal Friendly 
and Benefit Building Societies Com- 
mission in 1874 what the internal reg- 
ulations of these societies were. In his 
report he gives many citations of con- 
stitutions and by-laws of societies ex- 
isting at that time which may throw 
light on what the previously existing 
organizations might have been. 

There might be long dissertations 
written about the incidents cited, the 
first mentions of industrial life insur- 
ance, proofs of loss, suicides exempted 
from benefits, when is a member in 
arrears and lapsed, the advent of sick- 
ness benefits, of differentiated business, 
the policyholder or member selecting 
which plan he wished to be covered by, 
the box as a factor leading up to a 
legal reserve. 

These associations which the British 
assistant commissioner recognizes as 
undoubtedly insurance organizations, 
and from which it has been demon- 
strated all our present great industrial 
insurance companies are directly de- 
scended, had rules and regulations sus- 
piciously like those of the Lanuvian 
Collegio. 

Whether some record or memory of 
these Collegios filtered through the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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How to Interest Capable Agents 


rule whereby capable insurance men 

might be induced to give time to the 
production of monthly payment accident 
and health insurance. If I did, I am not 
certain that I would make it known but I 
suspect that the “High Cost of Living” 
would be a meaningless phrase to me and 
that my company would control the bulk 
of this line of business. 


| WISH that I knew of an_ infallible 


E have often heard the opinion ex- 

pressed that monthly payment in- 
surance is a line unto itself and while ] 
sometimes find, much to my disgust, that 
one of our best monthly payment men 
is dabbling in fire or automobile or life 
insurance so that his production of my 
line is falling off, nevertheless I believe 
that in the main that opinion is correct. 
I believe it is seldom that a man, suc- 
cessful in the sale of other forms of in- 





WwW. W. POWELL 


Superintendent Health & Accident De- 
partment, Southern Surety 


surance, with the exception of industrial 
life, is made to feel that it is to his ad- 
vantage to give any considerable part of 
his time to the building of an industrial 
accident agency. It is a fact that some ex- 
cellent producers of this form of insur- 
ance were at one time industrial life 
solicitors who thought they saw a better 
chance in the accident field, but it is 
doubtful if our industrial life brethren 
would say that this is a fair field from 
which to increase our forces. 

I should say therefore that the vast ma- 
jority of good fieldmen come to us from 
lines of work entirely foreign to insur- 
ance and that to us falls the task of 
educating them into becoming insurance 
men. Such has been the experience of 
my company and I suspect, of all of you. 


W HAT are the qualifications of a man 

who may become a reliable trust- 
worthy monthly payment agent? When 
will we find such a man and how will 
we interest him in our work and fire him 
with ambition to build a big agency and 
make us both happy? 

It is almost axiomatic that a man is 
induced to do a thing when he is con- 
vinced it is to his advantage to do it. 
Consciously or unconsciously his every 
action is taken with the idea of benefit- 
ting himself in one of two ways. Either 
he expects to gain spiritually (I use the 
term for the lack of a better one) or to 
zain in a material way. It goes without 
saying that the last is generally the more 
compeiling, and quite frequently the only 
motive, but every man has something of 
the idealist in his makeup. If he can be 
thoroughly convinced that it is to his 
advantage to discontinue his present oc- 
cupation and take up the sale of dis- 
ability insurance because by so doing he 
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may be better serving his fellows and 
increasing his material possessions, he is 
quite likely to sign your agency contract 
and, given the proper training, become a 
good fieldman. 


] RECENTLY addressed a letter to a 
dozen of our best monthly premium 
fieldmen. Among the questions asked 
was “What induced you to take up this 
line; what arguments were used and what 
particular phase of this business made 
the greatest appeal to you?” Each an- 
swer was different but the substance of 
each was that someone had persuaded the 
agent that a greater opportunity was of- 
fered in the monthly field. One man 
added that he thought he might also do 
more good in this line. It is apparent 
that the one big argument the agency 
manager must make use of and with 
which he must convince is that a better 
position in life, a broader future and con- 
sequently a larger and more rapidly in- 
creasing income is offered in represent- 
ing his company in the sale of its policies. 
If he convinces his prospective agent of 
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ity for independence and affluence. I re- 
call the day when I spent quite a bit 
of time and some of my company’s money 
in the attempt. I never ascertained just 
why it did not work as expected; it was 
sufficient for me that it just didn’t. 

Another and more expensive, and al- 
most as disappointing a method is to 
spread broadcast an appeal by the cir- 
cular letter route. The majority of the 
recipients of these letters apparently 
either do not read them or do not like 
them; either reason is sufficient. As to 
those who reply, their interest is likely 
to be short-lived. 


% ONTRARY to an opinion that is 

somewhat prevalent among the pub- 
lic, a man who has failed to make good 
in other lines can hardly be expected to 
swell our lists of insureds to any con- 
siderable extent and we find it necessary 
to seek agency material among those per- 
sons who are fairly successful in other 
undertakings. The clerk on a moderate 
salary who is ambitious to get ahead is 
an excellent prospect, as is the small mer- 





W. W. Powell is superintendent of the accident and health department of the 


Southern Surety of Des Moines, Ia. 


His subject was “How to Interest Capable 


Agents in Monthly Premium Accident and Health Insurance and the Proper Basis 


of Remuneration for Their Services.” 


He showed the intimate relation between the 


two divisions of his subject acs offered some valuable suggestions for improving 


present conditions. 





this he has a new helper on his ager:cy 
staff. 


A SUCCESSFUL agent in an Eastern 

city was, before going into the 
monthly payment insurance business, a 
foreman in the machine shop of a large 
plant. In the course of his work he saw 
an urgent need of reliable wage protec- 
tion and an opportunity to better his 
position if he could provide it. Another 
was a stenographer who was led to con- 
sider the long road to a successful busi- 
ness career in that vocation. The 
monthly-payment agency man told him of 
a better chance to make good at a busi- 
ness in which he could be his own em- 
ployer, set his own hours and more rap- 
idly increase his income in proportion to 
the amount of work he did. Still an- 
other was a minor state official. A friend 
pointed out to him the lack of perman- 
ency in anything that depended upon po- 
litical favor and started him in a business 
that we all hope may endure forever and 
one in which the amount of his income 
would not depend upon the generosity or 
good will of one a little farther up the 
political ladder. 

Each of these men took up the sale of 
accident and health insurance because he 
was made to be dissatisfied with what he 
was then doing; because he desired a 
greater degree of independence and a 
chance for a larger income, and because 
someone interested him in our business 
to the extent that he believed it afforded 
the opportunity he desired. 


ERTAIN it is that the average news- 

paper advertisement is a waste of 
money. Perhaps it lacks convincing 
power when used in our line or it may 
be that it loses its effectiveness when 
placed alongside a request for the serv- 
ices of “live wire men” to handle the 
“fastest selling oil stock proposition in 
the country” and an appeal for interest 
in the latest novelty (name not given) 
which the reader is assured “sells like 
hot cakes—make $100 weekly—Jones 
made $1,500 in sixty days—send $3 for 
sales outfit.” To the amateur it would 
seem that a nicely worded advertisement 
for representatives should result in a 
rush of would-be agents, especially when 
it is stated that this affords an opportun- 


chant. Of the truly successful monthly- 
payment men T have known, only one was 
“caught young” and put to work before he 
had given some other line a trial. All the 
others had to be shown that something 
better could be had. 

often wonder if any of us give 
enough attention to the possibilities ot 
agency material offered by our lists of 
policyholders and _ particularly among 
those who have suffered long periods of 
disability and to whom the claim check 
was a Godsend. Perhaps closer atten- 
tion to this field would be profitable to us. 
The men to whom we have paid claims 
have had the “proof of the pudding”; 
they have found it good and are better 
equipped to preach the gospel of income 
protection and are more likely to become 
interested in the sale of it than the man 
who has not had a personal demonstra- 
tion. 


Y subject is in two parts: “How to 

interest the agent” and “The proper 
method of compensating him for his serv- 
ices.” At first glance it would seem that 
there is a close relationship between the 
two but as a matter of fact they are al- 
most inseparable. As we are able to in- 
terest men into becoming agents for our 
business because we show them better 
things, so it is desirable that our propo- 
sition be at once attractive as to the re- 
turn to the agent. The most of us will 
say unhesitatingly that from a company 
standpoint a straight commission arrange- 
ment is preferable to any other and I be- 
lieve it is the one most often proposed by 
the most of us. Yet how often have we 
made what to all appearances was an 
excellent appointment, only to find that 
regardless of having provided the largest 
possible commission and the utmost in 
instruction and everything else except 
actual cash, our man has become dis- 
couraged in a short time and has taken 
up other work. When we investigated 
we found that the income he had ex- 
pected was not forthcoming as quickly 
as he had hoped. A smaller commission 
at first and a little cash in the way ot 
salary or a drawing account would prob- 
ably have saved the day. 


 gebeb you ever considered the large 
number of agents who are now suc- 


cessful full-time men who started as 
part-time workers? I dare say that each 
of you recalls that some of your best 
men were for a period part-time agents? 
They were doing fairly well in their oc- 
cupations and while the insurance busi- 
ness appealed to them as being better, 
they felt unable or unwilling to give up 
a certainty for something of which they 
were not quite sure. Finadmg that it went 
well, they eventually took up our work to 
the exclusion of everything else. But 
might not time have been saved and more 
business produced if some financial back- 
ing could have been provided at the out- 
set? And what of the man who is still 
a part-time man; a good producer in his 
spare moments but who is always he¢sitant 
about separating himself from some pay- 
roll to take his chances on a straight 
commission basis? Might he not be made 
a full-time leader on some agency force 
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Head of Accident and Health Department 
of Massachusetts Bonding 


if his company has as much faith in the 
proposition as he is expected to have 
and, in lieu of full commission, put some 
actual money against his time?. 


|? appears that one of the greatest rea- 

sons why the industrial lite companies 
have attained their wonderful success is 
their practice of giving the agent a small 
salary as well as a commission. Cer- 
tainly such a proposition is more attrac- 
tive to the beginner and it is apparent 
that they do not experience as much dif- 
ficulty in getting steady, reliable men as 
do the accident companies who compen- 
sate their field men largely by commis- 
sion only. 

When we consider that approximately 
40 per cent of the people in this country 
carry industrial life insurance we realize 
that our field has hardly been scratched 
and that probably some modification of 
the industrial life agency plar, whereby 
both salary and commission could be paid 
at least to the beginner, would -esult in 
securing more agents, over whom we 
might have better control; an earlier edu- 
cation of the public as to the benefits 
of our line; a longer life for our policies; 
better service to our policyholders and 
consequently an increased volume oi 
business. 





FIRST INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
‘Dark Ages to formulate the Friendly 
Societies of the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth centuries, I do not know. It 
may be that called upon to function 
the human intellect worked the same 
way in the seventeenth century that it 
did in the second, and the only con- 
necting link is or was our common 
humanity, and I will leave it at that. 
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Service—Iwo Ways 


HIS Company recognizes its dependency upon its Field Representa- 
tives to initiate business. They must be successful producers. This 
Company’s practice and system of co-operation enables its Fieldmen to 


Under its Zone System of agency supervision, a specially trained 
Agency Supervisor at the General Offices is in charge of a limited terri- 
tory. Different sections and localities are carefully studied—local condi- 
tions are investigated. Each Supervisor familiarizes himself in detail 
with the needs and requirements of the territory under his supervision. 


Fieldmen are assisted with suggestions for most effective selling 
arguments, sales systems and business building methods. 
school of instruction is maintained for new and inexperienced agents. 


A complete 


In all Departments of the business, Claim, Underwriting, Account- 
ing, Collection and Supply, trained specialists in intimate touch with the 
field forces are working in close co-ordination and harmony to reach the 
highest efficiency in Service—service to agents, service to policyholders. 


That’s why Massachusetts Bonding men are more successful. 


We solicit inquiries from prospective field men to investigate the 
money-making opportunities in the Accident and Health business. We 
write Commercial, Monthly Premium, Railroad Installment and Group. 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 


GENERAL OFFICES, ACCIDENT and HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
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Combination Insurance Policies 


BY FORBES LINDSAY 


ITH this introduction of the in- 
W come policy, about thirty years 

ago, the evolution of the life in- 
surance contract appeared to have 
reached its culmination. While no es- 
sential improvements have since been 
made in the methods of performing its 
primary purpose, a marked develop- 
ment has taken place in the extension 
of its coverage to various forms of dis- 
ability. Although this was an innova- 
tion with respect to legal reserve com- 
panies, it had been a feature of fraternal 
insurance from the earlier times, the 
sickness and accident benefits of the 
British Friendly Societies patterning 
on those of the medieval guilds. 


ERMANENT total disability insur- 

ance, which originated with the 
Mutual Aid Societies of Germany in 
the eighteenth century, and was included 
in the benefits of certain British and 
American fraternal orders considerably 
earlier than 1896, was in that year is- 
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sued for the first time by a legal 
reserve company, the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia. A decade elapsed 
before another company adopted the 
provision and it remained an excep- 
tional feature of life insurance con- 
tracts until about twelve years ago. 
At that time began the wave of promo- 
tion which added 200 or more com- 
panies to the old line ranks. The new 
companies needed talking points and 
many of them inserted the permanent 
total disability clause in their policies. 
It is now found in the, contracts of 
most of the American companies, in- 
cluding nearly all the leading ones. 


HE public has been educated to an 

exaggerated appreciation of this 
form of protection and, with the in- 
crease of demand for it, the provision 
has been made gradually more liberal; 
no doubt, we shall, in the course of 
time, derive a standard technical defini- 
tion of “permanent total disability” 
from experience, combined with legal 
decisions on the question, in the same 
way as we have acquired the technical 
definition of an “accident.” This will 
enhance the value of the provision and 
add to its popularity. But its ultimate 
utility will only have been arrived at 
when it shall be written to cover old 
age invalidity, which it would be feas- 
ible to effect by the application of the 
regular policy reserve in combination 
with a special reserve to the payment 
of claims. While the probability of 
permanent total disability is greatly in- 
creased after age 65 by the introduc- 
tion of the factor of senility, the aver- 
age length of life after the occurrence 


of permanent total disability is but a 
few years and the charge for the risk 
would not necessarily be heavy. 

N recent years the various forms of 

double indemnity for accidental 
death have become features of the con- 
tracts of a number of life insurance 
companies. There is nothing essential 
in this kind of coverage. It is clearly 
in the nature of speculation or a 
gamble. There can be no more logical 
reason for paying additional indemnity 
in case of death by accident than there 
would be for paying an extra sum in 
the event of death from diphtheria. 
However, the large amount of double 
indemnity insurance which is sold in- 
dicates an inclination on the part of the 
public to purchase life insurance poli- 
cies providing for extraneous benefits. 


BOUT 20 years ago a few com- 

panies, whose charters permitted 
them to do so, introduced the innovation 
of temporary disability coverage in 
combination with life insurance. I be- 
lieve that the Conservative Life of Los 
Angeles was the originator of the plan. 
Only in late years, however, has the 
issuance become extensive and the pub- 
lic appreciation pronounced of com- 


company to indemnify for partial loss, 
is it not equally desirable and proper 
for a life insurance company to do so? 
The primary’ purpose of life insurance 
is to compensate for the permanent 
loss of income resulting from the death 
of the insured. It would appear to be 
highly logical that the policy which 
provides this benefit should also com- 
pensate for the temporary loss of in- 
come resulting from accident or sick- 
ness. 


7 HE greatly increased serviceability 

of the life insurance policy to which 
is attached provision for temporary 
disability benefits, only needs to be 
more widely realized to result in a 
large expansion of this form of protec- 
tion. Indeed, it does not seem to be 
a rash prediction that combination in- 
surance will, at no distant date, repre- 
sent a large proportion of the gross 
issues of legal reserve life insurance 
companies. The introduction of non- 
cancellable accident and sickness cover- 
age which, with the safeguard of de- 
ferred liability on the part of the in- 
suring company, can probably be 
granted with safety to the preferred 
classes of risks, at least, will do much 





Forbes Lindsey of Los Angeles, Cal., 


well known among insurance men as an 


authority on salesmanship methods and business efficiency, discussed in his address 
the growth of Combination Insurance, covering both life and disability, for which 
he predicted a great future, declaring that its effect on the business of the regular 
health and accident companies would be beneficial rather than otherwise. 





bination insurance, a term which is 
beginning to be generally applied to 
life insurance policies which provide 
indemnity for loss of time entailed by 
accident or sickness. It is safe to say 
that at present no movement in the 
life insurance field, unless it be the ten- 
dency to increased efficiency among 
agents, is so marked as the extension 
of combination insurance. 


yi HE closest relation exists between 

life insurance and disability insur- 
ance. This seems to have been recog- 
nized by the incorporators of the ear- 
liest American life insurance companies 
and by the authorities from whom their 
charters were derived. The oldest of 
these documents contemplated provi- 
sion by the companies for all kinds of 
personal protection. 

Their can be no objection in prin- 
ciple to the combination. If it is de- 
sirable and proper for a fire insurance 
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G. A. FAIRLY 
Secretary National Travelers Benefit 


toward popularizing Combination In- 
surance. 


PERHAPS the chief point to be 

urged in favor of the combination 
of life and disability insurance is the 
economy involved in it, with its col- 
lateral benefits. The arrangement has 
advantages for both company and in- 
sured. The former gains from the ex- 
ceptional selection of disability risks 
consequent on medical examination and 
inspection, as well as from the lower 
lapse rate experienced in this kind of 
business; the latter enjoys the benefit 
of the lower cost due to the saving 
incident to better risks and economy 
of administration, effected especially 
by the lower rate of commission paid. 


OMBINATION Insurance affords 
to small life insurance companies 
a highly practical method of increasing 
their production with a minimum of 


I. N. STEVENS 
President Commonwealth Casualty 


additional expense. The attractiveness 
iof the weekly indemnity feature un- 
failingly increases sales. With the ex- 
ception of the few companies which 
enjoy the advantages of an organiza- 
tion for conducting the business of 
accident and sickness insurance, it 
would generally be wisdom on the part 
of a company with moderate surplus to 
re-insure the greater part of its dis- 
ability risks. The increased sale of 
life insurance which results from the 
issuance of combination policies should 
be sufficient advantage, without looking 
for profit from the disability premiums. 


[5,there any likelihood of Combina- 
tion Insurance increasing a detri- 
mental competitive effect on the busi- 
ness of regular accident companies? 
Not the least, in my opinion. On the 
contrary, it is more than probable that 
the educative effect of Combination In- 
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Secretary Hoosier Casualty 


surance will rebound to the benefit of 
the regular accident i insurance business. 
The disability coverage in the com- 
bination contract is necessarily limited, 
usually to one unit of $5 per week for 
each $1,000 of life inssrance, and the 
largest amount written upon an indi- 
vidual risk is $50 per week. Obviously, 
adequate protection against the conse- 
quences of accident and- sickness can, 
in comparatively féw cases only, be 
furnished by combination policies. Just 
as fraternal orders act as seed beds for 
legal reserve companies, so will Com- 
bination Insurance perform the func- 
tion of educating policyholders to an 
appreciation of the need for adequate 
disability coverage. 


Dinner Wednesday Evening 

The visitors were entertained at din- 
ner Wednesday evening. President 
Hamilton presided and the speakers 
were Mayor Harry.A. Stephens of 
Niagara Falls, Commissioner Platt 
Whitman of Wisconsin, President C. 
P. Orr of the Southern Life & Health, 
President Isaac Newton Stevens of the 
Commonwealth Casualty, and Col. A. 
E. Kirkpatrick of Toronto, Canadian 
manager of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty. 


Seven New Members Admitted 

New members admitted since the 
midwinter meeting of the conference 
are the American Old Line of Lin- 
coln, Merchants Life & Accident of 
Toronto, Integrity Mutual of Chicago, 
Michigan Employers Casualty of Lan- 
sing, Pioneer Life of Kansas City, 
New York Safety Reserve Fund and 
International Travelers of Dallas. 
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TO THE ACCIDENT UNDERWRITER 


se EVELOPMENT of your Accident Line | 
sh | in the immediate future depends not | 
- only upon the agency organization and | 


* underwriting department, but also upon whether 
your Company has what is desired by the | 
insurance-buying public. | 


The present demand is for higher limits— 
greater covers for the select and preferred risks. | 


The demand may be met by raising the 
limit and re-insuring the excess above your de- | 
sired retention or maximum desired exposure 
upon any single risk. | 


This CORPORATION is prepared to take 


these excess writings for Accident Companies, 
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Dead Teeth Cause Heavy Losses 


the losses which health and acci- 
dent companies have incurred as 
a result of “dead teeth” were presented 
to the conference in a paper prepared 
by Dr. Victor Delon, of Lindstrom, 
Minn., and read by A. E. Forrest. He 


S OME startling facts in regard to 


een asked to write a paper 
teeth and their effect on 
general uealth and their effect on the 
insurance company’s pocketbook. 
First: I am going to try to prove 
to you that all devitalized tecth are a 
menace to good health. 
Second: That they upset your ta- 
bles of expectancy. 
Third: That the health insurance 
companies ‘are paying enormous dental 
bills; that instead of paying for minor 


Cc. C. CRISS 
Treasurer Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 


injuries and for short sieges of sick- 
ness you pay for months and maybe 
years of unnecessary illness. 


Fourth: I will suggest «a method 


eliminating at least a part of this ex- 


pense. 


R. RUSH, founder of the 

Medical College, made the discovery 
that by extraction of a few decayed 
teeth he cured a case of rheumatism, 
a case of chorea and a case of so-called 
epilepsy. This was made a matter of 
record among his medical observa- 
tions. It remained, however, for the 
medical and dental profession to bring 
out in the last decade the fact that all 
devitalized (dead) teeth are a menace 
to good health. 

Now, gentlemen, in what way does 
this concern you or your pocketbook, 
or paying of health claims? In order 
to answer that question or give a plaus- 
ible reason, or any interest you may 
show in the subject, it will first be nec- 
essary to analyze that phase of your 
business. 


Y ou are organized for the purpose 

of writing insurance that will in- 
demnify your clients in the event of 
sickness or accident. You do this for 
profit; you arrive at the cost figures 
by figuring’ the expectancy of a patient 
or client based on an average of so 
many thousand people in normal 
health. In insuring a client you de- 
mand an examination of him to elimi- 
nate the chance.of insuring a poor risk. 
In accepting your clients after your 
usual examination you are still trust- 
ing to luck to a certain extent. You 
are figuring the cost of this insurance 
so that the cost to you will not ex- 
ceed the outlay on a certain number 
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of average individuals. Let us take for 
example a common case. We will say 
you have insured a farmer who is in 
good health and say that he carried a 
number of dead teeth, but passes all 
the usual medical tests. This man lives 
an outdoor life, works hard, and sweats 
a good deal, thereby keeps up a good 
process of elimination and is consid- 
ered a good risk. Say this man has an 
accident, such as breakiny a leg, or gets 
smashed up a bit in a runaway or some- 
thing of the sort. He is confined to his 
bed and while so confined in the heal- 
ing of this break, his immunity runs 
down because he has changed his hab- 
its and environment, and becomes a 
good subject for the invasion of bac- 
teria. If he carries a number of de- 
vitalized teeth, or perhaps only one, he 
has within him the focal point of in- 
fection or distributing center of bac- 
teria. Now, while in bed, his immunity 
runs down, these latent bacteria of 
low virulency go over the top and 
into the blood stream, and he devel- 
ops, perhaps arthritis, endocarditis, ap- 
pendicitis or general neuritis, and we 
will say, a paralysis following. So 
here we have, instead of a simple frac- 
tured case, a complicated, long drawn 
out unnecessary siege of sickness, 
drawing sick benefit for twenty-five 
weeks, maybe fifty-two. Right here is 
where your expectancy table was upset 
and you have paid an enormous dental 
bill. 

HE writer has in mind a case of 

this type. A robust, healthy farmer 
had a fractured leg last January; 
called a local physician and received 
first aid. In February he went to the 
hospital with a complicated case and 
developed what they thought was an 
ulcer of the stomach. An operation 
was performed, no ulcer found, but 
while they had him open, made an ex- 
amination of the spleen and found this 
very much enlarged. The patient was 
allowed to rest and recuperate, but 
seemed slow in recovery. Finally, a 
change of surgeons was made and the 


second man sent the patient home for 
recuperation, but no recovery took 
place, so the patient was again taken 
to the hospital and this time an X-ray 
examination of his teeth was made. 
The writer was called in counsel and 
all we could find was two or three 
pyorrhea pockets and five devitalized 
teeth. These were promptly extracted 
and from this time on the patient im- 
proved rapidly and is now practically 
well. 


ae> this X-ray examination been 
made for the client before being in- 
sured, and he been instructed to have 
these areas removed, the patient could 
have been saved a lot of grief, money 
and time, and the insurance company 
would have saved thirty weeks’ indem- 
nity. The client would have been well 
and happy and the insurance company 
would have been able to show a larger 
profit and perhaps happiness would 
have prevailed in that camp also. An- 
other case to illustrate: An indoor 
worker in Chicago sustained a slight 
injury to his back while entering a 
street car and was laid up a long time, 
claimed damages, claiming that his 
back was injured so that he was per- 
manently disabled. The case went to 
court and during trial several nerve 
specialists were called in as expert wit- 
nesses. One pronounced it one thing 
and one another, but in the shuffle 
the man was made to have an X-ray 
examination of his teéth and _ finally 
his dead teeth were removed and all 
the spinal nerve trouble disappeared 
and the case was promptly settled. 
This is just another example of the pa- 
tient’s own latent bacteria getting in 
their work when the immunity of the 
patient was lowered by accident and 
the insurance company was made the 
goat to the tune of a good many weeks 
of sick benefit. 


UST to illustrate what havoc devi- 
talized teeth play, I wish to call your 
attention for a moment to a case that 
was reported by Dr. F. B. Kramer of 





Resolutions 


HE committee on the president’s 


The banking interests have found it 





address offered the following res- 
olutions: 


RESOLVED, First, That co-opera- 
tion (not monopoly) is essential now 
more than it ever was to maintain in- 
dividual business enterprises and to 
demonstrate the efficiency of individual 
and private operation of business over 
any governmental system ever sug- 
gested; but such co-operation must be 
genuine and generous among those par- 
ticipating and honest and worthy to- 
ward every person who is a patron or 
in anywise interested in such enter- 
prises. To that end we are certain 
that if all companies engaged in 
health and accident insurance would 
so co-operate, there would be less agi- 
ation for government or state insu. 
ance and much more benefit would 
constantly accrue to individual policy- 
holders. 

Already this conference has so 
welded together the aims and purposes 
and ideas of those belonging to it that 
accident and health insurance has been 
placed upon a very high plane and the 
public at large has been educated to 
appreciate the present high standard 
of the business. As a western commis- 
sioner of insurance aptly illustrated re- 
cently, all this is work solely for the 
managers of the companies and no 
insurance commissioner by revolution- 
ary or other tactics can shape our des- 
tiny or manage our affairs for us. 





the part of wisdom to form a national 
organization for co-operation in every 
field of their endeavors and the insur- 
ance interests should profit by their ex- 
cellent. example and experience and 
create a nation-wide organization em- 
bodying all insurance enterprises. 


RESOLVED, Second, That we de- 
nounce that brand of socialism that 
seeks to deface our honored system of 
government with patch-work legisla- 
tion that leads nowhere except to busi- 
ness and governmental disorganization 
and destruction. Insofar as such legis- 
Jation relates to so-called “social in- 
surance” in this country, the experi- 
ments have been unqualified failures, 
as illustrated by the efforts of the state 
of Wisconsin to operate life and fire 
insurance funds. After five years of 
operation there are less than 500 mem- 
bers in the life department and the ex- 
perience in the other departments of 
insurance have been characterized as 
horrible by those in an official position 
to judge. 

These are concrete examples of what 
may be expected from any form of 
state insurance that can be accurately 
gauged each year. 

The losses attendant upon workmen’s 
compensation and other liability insur- 
ance cannot be estimated for years to 
come, but present indications point 
strongly to heavy treasury deficits in 
every state trying those experiments. 


Minneapolis. A Mrs. R.,: wife of a 
professor in Minneapolis, was insane 
and steadily growing worse. A nurse 
had been in the home for two years. 
The patient finally became so violent 
that she would throw cut glass dishes 
through the windows, take one child 
and throw it at the other; in fact, she 
couldn’t be trusted alone one minute. 
The nurse refused to be alone with 
her. The family physician advised re- 
moval of the patient to the insane asy- 
lum, but before they did so they de- 
cided that perhaps they had better 
have her teeth attended to in order that 
she might be comfortable for a time 
and suffer no pain from this source. 
She was brought to br. Kramer, who 
radiographed her teeth and found five 
devitalized teeth, roots well filled and 




















Cc. H. BRACKETT 
President Inter-Ocean Casualty 


no abscesses. Remember, gentlement, 
no abscesses, just devitalized (dead) 
teeth with the roots well filled. But 
on general principles the teeth were 
removed and in a few weeks the pa- 
tient seemed perfectly sane and has 
been ever since. This happened three 
years ago. The writer has personally 
interviewed the patient and her hus- 
band and will say that she is today as 
sane as any person can be and that 
the streak of insanity was undoubtedly 
caused by these five dead teeth, no 
abscesses and the roots well filled. 


] WILL cite you just one more case 
and that is the writer himself. Four 
years ago my weight was 100 pounds: 
today, 145 pounds. At that time I was 
incapable of continuing my work, had 
a good case of arthritis, anaemic, knees 
were swelled to twice their ‘normal 
size, neck was so stiff that I could 
not turn it from side to side, headaches 
lasting three weeks at the time, heart 
was very irregular, was very nervous 
and sleepless. Had twelve devitalized 
teeth; good root fillings, but no ab- 
scesses. Took all the modern remedies 
for rheumatism, had the Wassermann 
test made, found negative; tried oste- 
opathy, chiropractics, allopathics, ho- 
meopathics, mud baths, electric treat- 
ments, but of no avail. Had _ tonsils 
removed, but failed to get relief; had 
one tooth removed and cultured, the 
socket found streptococcus viridans. 
For an experiment, these germs were 
injected in guinea pigs and the most 
of them died of heart infections. We 
also injected some of these strepto- 
coccus into rabbits and _ produced 
swollen knees and stiff necks; in fact. 
we produced the same symptoms in the 
rabbits that I as a patient suffere:. 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Premium Progress 
of the Accident and Health Department of the 


NATIONAL LIFE oF tae US. oF A. 


| = Will Pass the 
Doubling = 1$322.384.10) — $1.800.000.00 


Every 1915 


Taree | 160,840,24 | ins 


























1918 


$1473,00544 


HE National Life of the U. S. of A., acom- UCH progress can only be made when 
pany originally chartered a half century modern methods are used—modern meth- 
ago, began writing accident and health ods in the home office, modern methods in 

insurance a little over seven and a half years ago. the agencies, modern methods in the field and 


Paige , ; modern methods in claim settlements. 
In its first full year it collected approximately ‘The Misinnahl ibolihe 1), 9.0b Acweiseswecks 
’ athird of a million in accident and health pre- 


, ly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annual and annual 
miums. Three years later—its fourth year—it premium business, covering not only the accident and 


collected over three-fourths of a million. Six years health but also the natural death hazards of people. 
later—its seventh year—it collected nearly a million Its policies are complete personal insurance, combining 
and a helf. life, accident and health protection. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of the 


U.S. oF A. 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 
National Life Building Chicago, Illinois 
C. H. BOYER, Manager Casualty Department 
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GENERAL CASUALTY 
SURETY COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


Accident and Health, Automo- 
bile and Teams, Burglary, 
Liability, Plate Glass, Fidel- 
ity and Surety, Workmen’s 
Compensation. 








A multiple line casualty com- 
pany presents many advantages to 
an agency. It is dealing with 
the same home office, the same 
people. Has one account, one 
set of supplies and blanks, gets 
close to the department heads, ad- 
justers, inspectors and auditors. 
By giving all his casualty business 
to one company, the agent is in a 
position to ask for more favors and 
concessions. A company listens 
to a conscientious agent who does 
not impose on it. If in addition he 
has a volume of business to back 
him up and that business is profit- 
able he is in still more advantag- 
eous position. 


The General Casualty is aim- 
ing to develop just that kind of 
agents, those who appreciate fair 
and square treatment, those who 
want to build up a larger volume of 
profitable business. 


The company teaches its 
agents how to develop and conserve 
their business. 


__ Represent an institution that 
will take care of all your casualty 
and surety lines. 


President 
ELMER H. DEARTH 
Vice President 
GEORGE E. TAYLOR 





























Boost Game : 


BY H.G. 


HERE has been more or less talk 
To these conventions about the 

training of salesmen and the de- 
velopment of a better class of sales- 
men in our business. There has been a 
vast improvement in the last few years 
in the character of the men selling 
accident and health insurance, but 
there still are too many men of the 


Don't Knock 


ROYER 


the desire is created and that great 
quantities of southern grown lumber 
are shipped to northern markets where 
northern grown lumber, just as good, 
is abundant. So, if the plan works 
with lumber, why not with personal 
accident and health insurance: If it 
pays to advertise in this manner with 
the object of creating a demand for 





H. G. Royer is president of the Central Business Men’s Association of Chicago. 
In his address before the mutual section on salesmanship methods he emphasized the 
desirability of co-operative advertising and boosting the insurance business as a whole. 





type who depend simply upon their 
selling ability to get business without 
regard to the methods employed or the 
after effect upon the customer; too 
many salesmen of the type who suc- 
ceed because “a sucker is born every 
minute.” 


|? PROBABLY is true that in no 
other line of business is so little time 
given to the study and preparation 
for the work to be done as in the sale 
of accident and health policies. In 
almost every other profession there is 
a period of study and preparation prior 
to the time a man is allowed to follow 
his chosen profession. And yet the 
majority of them do not make as much 
money as the average accident and 
health insurance solicitor is making 
with practically no preparation for his 
work. 


A FEW weeks ago I met in the 

smoking compartment of a Pull- 
man car a salesman who represented 
a southern lumber company. He stated 
during the course of conversation that 
his company was one of the largest 
manufacturers of pine lumber in the 
world. Our talk finally drifted into a 
discussion of the value of advertising. 
He expressed himself as being in favor 
of “keeping everlastingly at it.” I re- 
marked that I had never seen the name 
of his company in print, and guessed 
that his employers did not feel, per- 
haps, as he personally felt about the 
value of publicity. “Oh, yes, they do!” 
he exclaimed. “My company spends 
many thousands of dollars annually in 
advertising, but we spend this money 
as part of a fund subscribed by all of 
the members of an association of lum- 
ber manufacturers. Our members do 
not advertise individually. The asso- 
ciation, as a unit, advertises southern 
pine lumber. Since all lumber handled 
by the association comes from the same 
territory, and is of the same standard, 
we feel that it would be a waste of 
money if each member of the associa- 
tion would advertise separately. Also, 
we believe that if each member were to 
exploit its goods individually to the 
general public through printed adver- 
tisements, each claiming superiority 
of its particular product, the public, 
being unable to judge of the relative 
worth of the goods, would be placed 
in the state of mind where it would 
purchase only when compelled to pur- 
chase. That is, the advertising would 
defeat the very object for which adver- 
tising is intended; namely, to create a 
desire.” 


N Ow, it seems to me that the views 

expressed by this lumber salesman 
are worthy of consideration. In Chi- 
cago, in New York, in St. Paul, and 
in the north generally we have been 
building with northern grown lumber. 
This northern lumber has given satis- 
faction, too. Also, it would appear that 
since lumber is a generally recognized 
necessity, the plan of attempting to cre- 
ate a desire for lumber from a particu- 
lar locality would be as futile as the 
attempt to create a desire for plain 
drinking water from any particular lo- 
cality. The fact remains, however, that 





something which the public already 
knows that it needs, why will it not 
pay to advertise in the same manner 
accident and health insurance, which 
the public does not know that it needs? 
In other words, if it is profitable to 
advertise a known necessity, isn’t it 
more profitable to advertise an un- 
known necessity? I believe that the 
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H. G. ROYER 
President Central Business Men’s 


answer is, obviously, yes. Then it re- 
mains only to determine the best plan. 


] WAS especially impressed by the 

lumber salesman’s argument in ref- 
erence to the harm which would be ac- 
complished if each member of his as- 
sociation advertised individually to the 
public. Of course, in the individual 
advertisement there is bound to be 
some sort of declaration to the effect 
that the goods advertised are superior 
to the goods of some other. coucern. 
Does this sort of advertising create a 
desire? Doesn’t it tend to create sus- 
picion and distrust? Doesn’t the very 
fact that different insurance companies 
urge the public to purchase their par- 
ticular contracts confuse the prospect 
and put him in a frame of mind in 
which he argues that if one policy is 
so much more liberal than another soid 
at the same price, it would be foolish 
for the novice to take a chance on any 
of them? 


[Tt CANNOT help creating in the 

mind of the public a distrust of the 
accident and health business and of 
the companies engaged in it, when 
they are compelled to deal with so 
many men who are dishonest or care- 
less or ignorant of their own business. 
We owe it to our own companies and 
to our competitors to see that no man 
is allowed to represent us in the field 
who will not give the impression that 
he is honest, straightforward, and has 
a thorough knowledge of his business. 
I once heard Danford M. Baker say 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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tors, brokers and agents 

100 TARR 
ate coming their by- 
90 products into dollars 
these days by securing 
80 accident and health in- 
70 surance. The great vol- 
ume of life insurance 
60 being written in 1919 


is due to the fact that 
policy -holders realize 
that their old amounts 
are not adequate to take 
care of their dependents. 


AVERAGE POINT 


In other words people 
recognize the high cost 
of living. 


It only needs a few hard, 
plain facts presented to 
a man today to show him 


























that owing to the larger 
expense, his being laid 
up with accident or sick- 
ness means more to his family. Everything has gone up. Why not make 
the list of your clients, canvass the situation with each one, and then formu- 
late in your mind a schedule of accident and health insurance that will meet 
the particular situation of each. 





Here is an advantage the Federal Savings has. It does not discriminate as to occupation 
in writing regular business. The doctor, the dentist, the undertaker, the railroad man, 
the business man, the clerk, the office man—all get the same rate. This is a point worth 
considering in making an agency connection. 


There are many points of appeal to an agent when the features of the Federal Savings are studied. 
Policies include $100 funeral benefits. Benefits are payable weekly. 


Write to us for our autumn proposition. 


Federal Savings and Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ITHOUT being an 

alarmist, with great con- 

fidence in the good sense 

of our American people, 
believing that we have in our 
country the greatest nation of the 
day, desiring that we may main- 
tain through the coming year a 
spirit of our forebears, the man- 
agement of the National Casualty 
urges insurance men, whether in 
home or general offices, or in the 
field, to stand together in defense 
of their business. 


Insurance is a truly great busi- 
ness. It enables people with 
ambition, hope and capacity to 
meet their tasks without solicitude. 
It shelters people from storm. It 
bears the shocks and strains. It 
strikes disaster in the face and 
forces it back to its lurking place. 





There are forces in the country 
today that are attacking the founda- 
tions of insurance. They are fomenting 
strife. They are misrepresenting. They 
are trying to undermine the vast re- 
serves that are held by insurance com- 
panies for the protection of policy 
holders, rich, poor, young, old. The 
humblest policyholder is abundantly 
protected. He has his rights and his 
interests that are just as sacred to him 
as those of the captain of industry. 


We should stand unitedly, firmly, 
intelligently, whole-heartedly and un- 
reservedly for insurance as a great, 
beneficent, necessary, constructive 
business. It is time to do clear think- 
ing. State insurance in its various 
guises is appearing. Those promoting 
this propaganda have alluring yet 
specious arguments. 


It is up to insurance men to defend 
their own business. 























| DO not think it exaggerating to say 

that as many, if not more men, have 
entered the insurance game, as they 
call it, than any other line of business; 
but it is not a game because it has long 
been recognized as one of the highest 
professions. Neither do I think it is 
exaggerating to say that more men 
have failed in this profession than in 
any other, and it is‘my sincere opinion 
that the cause for most of the failures 
has been, is and always will be, the 























their policies. 

A man does not have to know all 
about his product if he is working for 
some old reliable firm with an estab- 
lished trade on some household article 
or a commodity necessary to life. All 
he has to possess is enough vitality 
to open the door and ask how many 
cases they need. It is only natural 
that many of these order takers have 
been attracted to the insurance field. 


OU must admit that the most rid- 
iculous and pitiful sight in the world 
is a man endeavoring to sell insurance 





H. D. HUKFAKER 
President Interstate Life & Accident 


who has not armed himself with an 
accurate knowledge of his policies. It 
is, therefore, necessary that the insur- 
ance salesman be thoroughly educated 
and trained, which in the long run will 
pay both the company and the sales- 
man, before he is permitted to go out 
after the business. 

After learning your business and 
policies, the next thing to do is to work. 
Because of the freedom of your pro- 
fession, not being compelled to punch 
a time clock and devote any given 
number of hours to your work, but on 
the contrary being at liberty to work 
whenever and wherever you please, you 
must manage yourself so that you will 
utilize all of the working hours of each 
day in an earnest, energetic, system- 
atic and intelligent manner. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE. — Volumes 

have been written about it and 
volumes more will be written. Its 
many phases in others are of vast in- 
terest to all. People are admired, 
criticized, loved and abhorred for pos- 
sessing it, or for lack of it. A sales- 
man without confidence cannot hope to 
win. Competitors with less ability, but 
more force, soon leave him in the back- 
ground. These poor unfortunates are 
always flying the flag of distress and 
forever sailing in the waters of inaction. 

Politeness is an asset, a decidedly 
worthy one, costing little and paying 
big dividends. Its value is rarely 
properly estimated, as so little effort 
is required in giving it. 


ESPECT for that which he is sell- 





ing is absolutely necessary if suc- 








Sales Points Reviewed 


By W. E. BRIMSTIN, Assistant Secretary Federal Life 


cess is to crown hi sefforts. If he does 
not have entire faith in its merits, he 
will have little chance of convincing 
others of its value. Straight-from-the- 
shoulder talks are almost impossible, 
unless the seller has his heart in the 
work; unless his sincerity is evident and 
the buyer believes he is sincere in his 
arguments. 

Personality or individuality is of 
great importance in the work of insur- 
ance salesmanship. Do not try to sub- 


absence of knowledge pertaining to ordinate your own ideas and plans, con- 


centrate on your own _ individuality; 
try your own ideas and plans; improve 
on them, do not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of success and individual 
growth. Even though you hold the 
position of subordinate and are sup- 
posed to carry out the plans of your 
superior in office, you need not stifle 
your own individuality in so doing. 
There is individuality in obeying as 
well as in commanding. In no other 
vocation today does individuality count 
for so much as in insurance salesman- 
ship. 


HE big trouble today in the field of 

selling is that effort is largely unor- 
ganized. There are three steps in the 
taking of an order or in the selling of 
an insurance policy. These three steps 
have been covered in any sale ever 
made. In the first step, the approach, 
the prospective customer is met. In 
the second step, the proposition, is 
demonstrated. In the third step, the 
application is secured. 

There is a factor in selling which but 
few men seem to have recognized, yet 
it is a block over which we stumble 
time and again, when, if we knew that 
it was there, we could just as easily 
walk around it. This stumbling block 
is the average man’s instinctive an- 
tagonism. The minute a man realizes 
that you have something to sell, he 
instinctively, without realizing it, 
throws up the mental barrier though he 
will hardly put it in words even to him- 
self. Focus the attention on the favor- 
able points, making him realize that 
you are selling him the best that money 
can buy. 


W HAT is the mission of your dem- 
onstration? To create desire for 
insurance policies. Prepare and prac- 
tically memorize a standard demonstra- 
tion of your proposition. Have it in 
such shape that your mind is dealing 
with the man to whom you are talking. 
with the emergencies you meet, instead 
of groping for something to say. 
Most men like a snappy interview. 
It interests them. They also like a 
real energetic salesman who knows 
what he is selling. Make your selling 
talk crisp, effervescent and to the point. 
Hit him between the eyes and have it 
over. 


POLICYHOLDER who does not 

renew is a continual thorn in the 
side of the successful representative, 
the agency he represents and in turn 
the company of which that agency is a 
part. So naturally the question arises, 
how the answer to the eternal question 
of lapsation is to be made. 

As a rule, policies lapse because they 
have not been properly sold, but aside 
from this, I maintain that in a large 
percentage of the cases an excessive 
lapsation can be traced to lack of per- 
sonal service. Assuming that the busi- 
ness has been properly sold, for cer- 
tainly such assumption is proper, a 
very large percentage that would 
otherwise lapse could be saved if only 
service of an intelligent human interest 
sort is rendered. 

The time to start rendering this 
service is not after the policy has al- 
ready lapsed, for then, without ques- 
tion, it is too late. Give satisfaction, 
that is, true service and true service is 
the foundation of all great institutions. 
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Looking on Darker Side 


BY C. H. BRACKETT 
President Hoosier Casualty Company 


for discussion was a little out of my 
line as I am more of an optimist 
than a pessimist. I like to look on the 
good side of things happening in the 
business and never on the dark side. 
From a financial standpoint the “flu” 
epidemic of last winter was perhaps the 
most distressing feature that has ever 
happened to the business and it was very 
fortunate that most of the companies 
were supplied with an ample surplus in 
order to weather the storm. The com- 
pany I represent paid out $30,000 or over 
in “flu” claims, in addition to our other 
claims; or in other words the claims ex- 


ceeded claims paid the year previous by 
this amount, and the monthly receipts 
about the same and our collections were 
only about $165,000.00 a year. This was 
a big pill to swallow but we were for- 
tunate in having sufficient funds to carry 
this through. 


| HAVE thought the subject given me 


| HAVE found in my work for the past 


two years the most difficult time I 
ever experienced to get good reliable pro- 
ducing agents. There has been a demand 
for good men in all industries at wages 
never before dreamed of which has made 
it easier to secure employment with a 
good stipulated salary, and with the draft 
taking our young men, older men have, 
in a great many instances given up the 
writing of insurance to take the place of 
the young men, which has caused the 
health and accident companies to lose a 
good many producing men who have been 
replaced with non-producers and this has 
reduced the volume of new business. I 
am inclined to believe it will take at least 
another year, and perhaps longer, to get 
labor conditions settled so that companies 
on the monthly payment plan can secure 
the number of new men as in former 
years. 


NE of the features of the business 

that has given me much thought and 
concern has been the commission to 
agents, and to handle this matter at the 
present time and satisfy the agent is a 
hard proposition. 

In making contracts with an agent 1 
have always placed a 25 per cent limit 
on renewals, and very seldom give the 
limit unless the man is devoting his ex- 
clusive time to the insurance business. 
This is not always the case with a good 
many of the members of this Conference. 
I remember in answer to a circular letter 
that was sent out from our office to life 
insurance agents in Indiana, an agent 
wrote us from the northern part of the 
state stating that he would like to do busi- 
ness with us if we would make it an 
object, claiming he had quite a large busi- 
ness with another conference company 
and was getting 40 per cent—if we would 
give him 50 per cent he would turn the 
business over to us. It is safe to say 
that that was the end of the correspond- 
ence. In my opinion this is a serious 
menace to our business. 


GOOD. many of the companies are 

complaining that they are not making 
any money. This complaint was heard 
very often before the “flu” hit us. If 
these excessive commissions continue 
these companies never will make any 
money. This excessive renewal should 
be corrected. You may say the agent 
should have an increase in income same 
as any other wage earner, which is per- 
haps true, but to put a company out of 
business by increasing the agent’s com- 
mission does not help him, as both have 
lost when the company is forced to cease 
writing insurance. In my opinion the only 
way for companies that are not writing 
business at a profit would be to write a 
more attractive policy, that would cost in 
claims say 5 per cent more, and cut 


_ monthly renewal commissions 10 per cent. 


By doing this the agent would write an 


increased amount of new business and 


would soon become a salesman of in- 
surance instead of a collector of monthly 
premiums, and the company would grow 
both in business and assets. 


‘THERE are other defects in our busi- 

ness that should be corrected, these are 
technicalities in claim settlements. If a 
claimant is disabled by accident and it is 
found, after careful investigation,that the 
disability resulted from that source he 
should be paid indemnity without resort- 
ing to claiming late notice and claim 
should not be refused until after inves- 
tigation has been made. A great many 
adjusters turn down the claim and lose 
business by making this error, then after 
the mischief has been done compromise 
the claim to keep out of a law suit, and 
after the company has lost its business 
and agents for all time. 


OUR greatest menace at this time is 

COMPULSORY INSURANCE. This 
is German propanagna. Germany has 
found that compulsory insurance is a 
“white elephant,” as the cost is con- 
stantly increasing. In 1885 it cost in 
Germany about 12 marks for each 
person insured where in 1913 it cost nearly 
29 marks. 

The politicians of New York State are 
agitating compulsory insurance at this 
time and this will be the principal issue 
the coming winter in their legislature. 
If New York adopts compulsory in- 
surance other states may follow suit and 
we will wake up when it’s too late. 


BOOST GAME: DON’T KNOCK 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


that the test of whether to hire a man 
to work as an agent or not was the 
question: “Would I hire him as cash- 
ier and put him behind the window to 
meet the customer who comes in and 
trust him to handle my money:” If 
not, don’t hire him. I would go further, 
however, and say that he should have 
at these conventions about’ the 
as much knowledge of his proposition 
as you would expect a cashier to have 
of accounts and the handling of money 
before you let the new agent take the 
field. 


[N OUR training, however, I wonder 
if we haven’t considered too much 
the idea of our own company. Don’t 
we emphasize too much the advantage 
of our company, the superiority of our 
policy, the promptness and liberality of 
our claim settlements, rather than the 
advantage and desirability of accident 
and health insurance inself? What 
must be the mental attitude of. the 
prospect who today hears of the merits 
of one company and their policy and to- 
morrow is told of another which is su- 
perior; who is told one day that a mu- 
tual company is the best, and the next 
day that the only company is a stock 
company? Is it any wonder that he 
concludes we don’t any of us know our 
business?” In other words, don’t we 
in our training of agents pay too much 
attention to competition and _ not 
enough to selling the millions of pros- 
pects who do not carry such insurance? 


[Ss OUR advertising which is aimed to 

be of assistance to the agent we 
pursue the same policy of keeping the 
company before the public rather than 
what we have to sell. It seems to me 
if the money we spend in advertising 
could be combined in some way as 
these lumber men have done and spent, 
not in advertising the individual com- 
panies, but in the name of the con- 
ference, in educating the public to buy 
accident and health insurance in pri- 
vate companies, it would be more ef- 
fectively spent and in the long run be 
more help to the agent. 
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HE FEDERAL LIFE INSUR" 
ANCE COMPANY, Chicago, 
the OLDEST and LARGEST 
Illinois Legal Reserve Life and 

Accident and Health Insurance Company 

originally organized and ever since continu- 

ously operated as a Legal Reserve Company, : 
now operating in its twentieth year and in 
twenty states with over $33,000,000 of high 
grade insurance in force, over $4,350,000 of 
assets, $400,000 of surplus to policy holders 
and a premium income of $3,500 per day, 
desires to contract with State and District 

Managers and Solicitors in Montana, West- 
ern Nebraska, Eastern Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, West- 
em Pennsylvania and New Hampshire. 





APABLE, industrious, determined men 

and women of high character and correct 
habits, who stand well in their communities, 
who will be ASSETS (not LIABILITIES) 
to the Company, now disconnected, or even 
wholly inexperienced in insurance, desirous 
of life-long connections, willing to be taught 
the profession of insurance by a company of 
enterprising, conservative and honorable man. 
agement, whose policies and agents’ contracts 





are unexcelled in fairness, would do well to 
communicate with the FEDERAL. Such 
men and women may secure contracts afford- 
ing an opportunity to establish a COMPET- 
ENCY and a CONTINUING INCOME, 
to represent either the Life Department or 
the Accident and Health Department or 
both. 


OR DETAILED information address, 

giving references, Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
President, or Charles S. Rannells, Secretary, 
FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. | 
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GREAT 
EASTERN CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Organized 1892 


55 John Street, NEW YORK 


recent examination says: ‘‘While the business of 
the Company has increased, its liabilities have 
borne a decreasing ratio to the admitted assets and the 
surplus a corresponding increase in the’ ratio to 


Tm New York Insurance Department in a 


liabilities. The growth of the Company, therefore, 
has been healthy. The affairs of the Company are 
being efficiently and conservatively conducted. 


Liberal reserves have been set aside for outstanding 
losses and other liability items and policyholders are 
being accorded fair, equitable treatment.” 


OVER 


THREE-AND-A-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


PAID IN CLAIMS 


Cash Capital . ..... - 
Surplus to Policyholders . . 


$350,000 
$571,753 


LINES WRITTEN: 
Accident-Health (Commercial and Industrial) 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Automobile, 
Teams, and General 
Liability 
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E will not write Automo- 
bile Insurance until 1920, 
but have some excellent territory 
contract for Dis- 
ability Agencies in Ohio, Indi- 


ana,Pennyslvaniaand Kentucky. 


not under 


American Liability Company 


Citizens National Bank Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
W.R. SANDERS, Secretary and General Manager 




















Taxes: Still 


OW additional tax burdens are pil- 
H ing up on the companies was told 

in the report of the committee on 
taxation, submitted by A. E. Forrest, 
vice-president and secretary of the North 
American Accident, Chicago. The report 
said in part: 


HE original bolshevist was the state 
representative who introduced the first 
bill for an act compelling insurance com- 





A. E. FORREST 
Vice-President North American Accident 


panies to pay a state tax on premium 
income at a time when income tax was 
unknown in the United States. 

The excuse for such an unusual inno- 
vation was to furnish funds for a fire 
patrol payroll or pension, and the fire in- 
surance companies, always innocent, cred- 
ulous, and beneficent, on assurance that 
the cost would be saved in the goods 
salvaged, and the soul salved by the gen- 
erosity displayed, fell as easily as did the 
ancient Adam. These two falls have had 
a far reaching effect—man has _ been 
stumbling ever since Adam, and the law- 
maker has been adding tax to tax and 
still hanging on to the fee which was 
an ample and legitimate source of rev- 


High Prices 


They Come 


enue for supervision of the insurance 
business. 


OW comes Uncle Sam with a tax ap- 
plying to monthly pay insurance busi- 
ness, conceived by a mind that would put 
to shame that arch Inquisitor, Tomas de 
Torquemada, for very devilishness, ex- 
acting not the usual tithe of the whole, 
but two tithes from the sirloin—the first 
fruit—the initial premium—always, until 
a year ago, the property of the agent. 
Apparently, at this time, when those in 
charge of the financial affairs of the 
various states are hard put to devise ways 
and means for meeting expenses, some 
minds have turned toward the question 
of taxation of the premiums of mutual 
organizations heretofore exempt. 


LLINOIS, in searching for a source 

from which revenue could be gathered, 
has put into effect a 2 per cent tax on 
premiums collected in that state, replac- 
ing the provision making taxation recip- 
rocal according to the laws of other 
states. The same state has in effect a 
law relating to the withholding of in- 
surance funds by agents and collectors. 
This law is a veritable straight shoot to 
Joliet. Defalcations in our line of in- 
surance being rare, we will not appreciate 
the effect of this stringent law as much 
as will other branches of the business. 


SUCH provident underwriters among us 

as have “stocked up” may not be 
aware today that national prohibition 
is with us; that the United States gov- 
ernment, the states, and municipalities 
have cut off for keeps one immense 
source of revenue, and that something will 
produce coin must be found to refill 
empty coffers. Insurance has been the 
lamb for so long a period that we may 
expect during the next legislative season 
an attempt to operate some new species 
of extractor. 

There are a number of bureaus or- 
ganized by insurance interests which are 
doing good work in opening the mind of 
the public to the secrets of insurance. 
Your committee would suggest authoriza- 
tion to your legislative committee which 
will replace your committee on taxation, 
in the matter of securing membership 
in one or more of the existing legisla- 
tive bureaus and the sharing of a proper 
pro rata of the expense incident to the 
connection. 


and Destiny 


BY ISAAC NEWTON STEVENS 


N every attempt toward planning for 

the future, in social or economic 
affairs, we must understand that the 
past is wholly irrevocable and that past 
conditions and bases of comparison are 
gone forever. We are in a new world 
of thought and ideals and motives and 
actions. Just as new in every way as 


HE economic laws of competition 

and supply and demand cannot be 
relied upon to solve our present prob- 
lems. They must be met by positive 
and comprehensive laws, easily en- 
forced. 

The value of every “going concern” 
in our country is capitalized and fixed, 





Isaac Newton Stevens, president of the Commonwealth Casualty of Philadelphia, 
in connection with his discussion of “High Prices and American Destiny,” presented 
an interesting suggestion for the solution of the wage question, one of the live 
problems of the day, by the capitalization of the worker on the same basis as any 
other factor that goes into a successful business. 





the Garden of Eden was to. Adam. 
That statement sounds irresponsibly 
extreme, but every thoughtful person 
in the world today knows that it is 
essentially true in any attempt to ob- 
serve any precedent in dealing with 
present or future problems. The past 
furnishes no precedents of any kind. 
We may, however, profit by the ex- 
perience of nations that have disas- 
trously attempted to make a new and 
enlightened aftermath of progressive 
social revolutions conform to customs 
and forms and precedents of an anni- 
..ated cycle of human life. 





directly and indirectly, by taking into 
consideration and allowing liberally for 
the organization that makes it a “going 
concern.” 


N individual or a corporation ar- 

ranges to start in mercantile busi- 
ness. The first thing to be done is to 
get a suitable building. The rent for 
this is, or should be, a certain percent- 
age on the value of the property and 
this is a fixed charge for the new mer- 
cantile establishment. Why not fix all 
wages on the same basis: 
Capitalize each and every person who 
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fills a particular position in each and 
every employment and pay a certain 
minimum and maximum percentage on 
such capitalization, always leaving mar- 
gin enough of percentage between 
minimum and maximum to appeal to 
the individual’s ambition and fixing 
every minimum percentage at a living 
wage and the maximum to exclude 
usury on the set value of capitalization. 


S UCH classifications would not be 
nearly so difficult to ascertain and 
arrange as have been some of our tariff 
schedules, or income tax laws, and 
would be infinitely more valuable to 
the genuine and constant prosperity 
and well-being of the country, for every 
workman and investor would be safe- 
guarded in their assured incomes and 
the general public would be insured 
against profiteering and other exploit- 
ing criminals, while strikes and lock- 
outs would go to the scrap heap with 
other antiquated weapons of warfare. 
After a fair basis for compensation 
of all employes is arranged, the maxi- 
mum, or usury, rate that may constitute 
the net return to proprietors must be 
covered in specifications. 


Mest of this is less of an experi- 
ment than we may think at first, 


Constructive 


for it is now and will undoubtedly be 
the general policy in the future put in 
operation by the federal government 
in dealing with the railroads, telegraph 
lines and other interstate concerns. A 
definite maximum of percentage will be 
allowed on investments, and_ labor 
charges have already been fixed by the 
government. 

Let us hope that before the roads are 
released by the government it shall 
specifically reserve its inherent power 
to refuse shipment from all those who 
wantonly violate any usury or other 
law penalizing an excessive charge for 
the necessities of life and that the gov- 
ernment shall have the right to demand 
the transportation, to be paid by the 
government, at actual cost, of all ar- 
ticles for the relief of the people in any 
section of the country at any time the 
President of the United States may 
declare that an emergency exists. 


F we hold at all sacred the right of 

individual initiative and freedom of 
action, we must demonstrate its su- 
periority to that of community arrange- 
ment of all business affairs for us, for 
the near future will determine under 
which system of government and busi- 
ness the American Republic shall be 
operated. 


Cooperation 


BY ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


HIS is an age of co-operation; if 

we are to contribute our meed of 

helpfulness it would be well for 
us to give the question of co-operation 
some careful study. We are accus- 
tomed to co-operation. We are prone 
to regard it favorably. We think of 
it in a good sense. We encourage it. 
But we sometimes overlook the fact 
that co-operation may be for bad pur- 
poses. We do not always at once 


serious menaces to the peace and stabil- 
ity and rights of organized society 
when directed by the ignorant, the wil- 
ful and tyrannical. 


T HE objects and purposes of this 

Conference are to co-operate to pro- 
mote good-will and harmony between 
members; to devise measures for the 
protection of their common interests; 
and to advance the general interests of 





Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of Chicago, took “Co- 
operation” as the subject for his annual address as president of the conference. He 
showed that co-operation might be applied to the carrying out of both good and 
bad ends and emphasized the especial need for it in solving the great political and 


economic problems of the day. 





recognize as such some kinds of co- 
operation even when manifested in 
very objectionable ways. Organiza- 
tions when discoverd to be for im- 
proper motives or for unduly selfish 
purposes we are inclined to regard as 
Oppressive combinations, often over- 
looking in a way that they represent 
co-operation no less truly than do or- 
ganizations co-operating helpfully and 
unselfishly and for admittedly worthy 
and proper purposes. 


HIS is a time for adiustment, for 

reconstruction, for helpful co-oper- 
ation. The necessity for clear vision 
and straight thinking is very great. 
We should carefully and _ correctly 
analyze every cause or movement be- 
fore endorsing or rejecting it. We 
should not be swayed by passion or 
prejudice. We should not go off on a 
tangent. We should not follow the 
“Will o’ the Wisp.” We should care- 
fully differentiate between helpful and 
justifiable co-operation and harmful 
co-operation. We should realize the 
power and force there is in co-opera- 
tion. We should realize also that like 
any other power or force, it should be 
used sanely and in moderation or it 
will become a menace. An excess of 
anything is harmful. Co-operation 
when helpful and justifiable, if intel- 
ligently, temperately and moderately 
exercised, becomes harmful and tyran- 
nical if ignorantly and immoderately 
used. Extremes always are dangerous. 

All co-operation or combinations to 
control production or prices, whether 
of produce, commodities, service or 
labor, even if justifiable when sanely 


and temperately controlled, becomes 


health and accident underwriting by 
practicing “Golden Rule” business 
methods, one towards the other. 


NOWHERE in this organization is 

there any thought to do injustice 
to any one or to any interest either in 
or out of the organization. There is 
no combining against 1un-members, no 
desire to dictate or coerce. It is no 
part of our plans to combine to fix or 
increase premium rates, to dictate pol- 
icy terms nor to regulate commissions 
to agents. Each member is free to 
decide all these methods for itself and 
hence friendly rivalry to excel in serv- 
ice to policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
is stimulated and continued progress 
and wise advancement in underwriting 
methods is assured. Our purpose is to 
improve, to build up and preserve by 
honorable methods; not to tear down 
or destroy. We co-operate to con- 
struct, increase and conserve—not to 
extort, limit or injure. We encourage 
enterprising underwriting, individual 
initiative, open and honorable competi- 
tion. We condemn unfair methods, 
whether in the home office or in the 
field, and urge reformation of all meth- 
ods which mislead or deceive and which 
perforce bring discredit upon the great 
and growing and indispensable busi- 
ness in which we are engaged. Our co- 
operation is helpful to all, harmful to 
none. 


N these stirring and momentous 
times great problems confront us for 
solution! If we are to participate 
helpfully in their proper solution we 
must study them carefully. One of 
them, the high cost of living, is a mat- 
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THE 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Eighteenth Annual Financial Statement 
Year Ending Dec. 31, 1918 


Cash Capital, $300,000.00 


ASSETS 


Lowme on real estate: ...........6¢6. $1,771,309.87 
Loans on collateral 15,350.00 
Bonds owned 906,682.15 
Bills and accounts receivable, net..... 9,000.95 
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a ere er eee 90,210.62 
Cash in bank and office.............. 279,919.23 
Se Riek che 9 5 ode eeade 33,367.54 
Net deferred premiums............. 28,166.93 
"FR RIN oan occ ba cceccns $3,134,007.29 
Less Assets (Good but not allowed 
by Insurance Dept.).......... 30,512.09 
$3,103,495.20 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve life and disability elements. . .$1,084,729.48 





ee el 40,445.76 
Premiums paid in advance........... 244,675.12 
Taxes accrued but not due........... 97,043.93 
Accounts accrued but not due........ 7,031.90 
Agents’ Bonds Deposits............. 100,288.66 
Contingent Reserve. ................ 800,000.00 
Special Disability Reserve........... 75,904.14 
Special Agents’ Reserve............. 95,853.15 

Total Liabilities................ $2,545,972.14 


557,523.06 


THE TENNESSEE NATIONAL will show a premium 
income for 1919 approximating eight and one-half millions 
of dollars. An ambition to render the highest possible order 
of public service has produced this marvelous development. 


SECRET OF SUCCESS—Recognition on the part of 
the management and reflected through the agency force 
that both Company and agents owe moral obligations to 
policyholders outside their contracts that are just as strong, 


just as binding and just as sacred as are their legal rights 
within their contracts. 
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ter of serious concern to all of us. We 
hear of it on every hand and on every 
hand we see evidences of another prob- 
lem which is almost, if not quite, as 
serious, and it is the cost of high living. 
Extravagance is running riot. Economy 
and moderation, instead of being cus- 
tomary, as of yore, seems almost ex- 
ceptional. Reforms must come and the 
sooner they come the better for all 
concerned. 


E should be alert to recognize and 

counteract by helpful co-operation 
all the’ many fallacious ideas and doc- 
trines now being spread broadcast by 
cunning propaganda as alleged rem- 
edies for all the difficulties which from 
time to time confront us. Among the 
most common and alluring of these is 
Socialism. Socialism in its many and 
various forms, whether in the hideous 
garb of Bolshevism or in the less repel- 
lent and, to some of the uninformed, 
even attractive dress of social insur- 
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ance, with the fallacies of which we 
are familiar, is a serious menace to all. 

In this connection, it is most inter- 
esting to note the latest “reform” of 
British labor and Socialist leaders 
headed by Mr. Arthur Henderson. They 
propose a “minimum income” for every 
man, woman and child to be- derived 
from twenty percent of all incomes to 
be “nationalized” at the source and paid 
in to a pool to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of weekly incomes of a fixed 
minimum amount. They expect to re- 
lieve the country of old age pensions 
and of much of the national and private 
distribution of charities. 


HIS is another “nationalization” 

step leading inevitably to the weak- 
ening of the individual power and initi- 
ative of the people. The unemploy- 
ment insurance experiment in England 
is understood to be encouraging idle- 
ness and hurrying the nation to bank- 
ruptcy. Just as the unemployment 
scheme fails successfully to discrim- 


inate between the worthy and the un- 
worthy, attempting to lift the latter to 
the level of the former, so the pro- 
posed plan of guaranteeing to every 
man, woman and child a certain mini- 
mum weekly income would encourage 
laziness and penalize thrift. 

If this socialization and “nationaliza- 
tion” program is carried to its logical 
conclusion, those who save or have a 
little property will be taxed to the 
poverty line in order to assure com- 
fortable wage, a. good living and ease 
to the lazy and the shiftless. It is not 
difficult to foresee the end of that road. 
It leads to destruction of personal am- 
bition, of thrift, economy and patriotic 
citizenship. 

The state—that is, the people—has 
no business to go into any field of ac- 
tivity where private endeavor can do 
the work better, more economically 
and more efficiently. Surely the state 
has no business to give either clothing 
or food or transportation to the people, 
taxing society at large for the expense. 
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to the organization. 
dence in its producers. 
succeed in a big way. 


business family. 
demands of the people. 


The Interstate writes life, accident, 


Good Positions Open for 


The Biggest Asset—Loyalty 


The Interstate Life & Accident of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is known in the insurance world as having “The Most Loyal 
Agency Force on Earth.” 

It is well to investigate and ascertain just why these 
agents out on the firing line have this enthusiastic loyalty 
The management has implicit confi- 
It gives them every advantage to 


It does not misrepre 


or double-cross. It treats its producers as a vital part of its 
It furnishes them policies that meet the 
Its policies are sufficiently varied 
to cover the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


The company helps, encourages, stimulates its men. It 
keeps in close touch with them, studies their needs and meets 


The Interstate is loyal to its men. 


“Live Wire” Men ., 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 


H. D. Huffaker, Pres. and Mgr. 


James R. Leal, Actuary 


CHATTANOOGA 
TENNESSEE 


health and plate 


J. E. Watkins, Secy. 
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EFFECT OF DEAD TEETH 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


After this I had all the dead teeth re- 
moved and all the sockets cultured 
and every socket was intected. Since 
that time I have never had an ache or 
a pain and am in better health than I 
have been for the past ten years and 
have gained 45 pounds. During my 
iliness I drew sick benefits and again 
the insurance company’s pocketbook 
was touched heavily. 


Te SUMMARIZE, would say, the 
writer believes every dead tooth can 
be compared to a stick of dynamite 
tied to a man’s coat tail with a long 
fuse and the man trying to run through 
a prairie fire, because the powder is 
always there ready to explode. The 
bacteria are always there ready to be 
touched off. Let it be an epidemic of 
“flu” or just a trip to the lake and 
get your feet wet and the immunity 
goes down and the germs harbored 
there lie in waiting just as a snake 
in the grass, ready to strike and get 
in their deadly work at the most op- 
portune time, and in doing so upset all 
our calculation as to expectancy, as to 
health and even life. 


TO ELIMINATE this menace, I 

would suggest that we not only stop 
devitalizing teeth, but that our medical 
examinations include X-ray examina- 
tions of all mouths and that these 
radiographs be sent to and filed in the 
home office of the insurance company. 
On account of the wide divergence of 
opinion in this matter, a diagnosis 
should be made in the central office by 
someone skilled in the interpretation of 
X-ray pictures; by one who possesses 
sufficient knowledge of pathology and 
bacteriology to consider not only the 
present effect of points of infection. 
but also what future effect these focal 
points of infection mignt play in the 
health of the applicant for insurance. 
Also, all applicants should be instructed 
to come clean of all infected sources, 
and in this way stop a leak and a heavy 
drain in the cost of health and life in- 
surance. 


* * * 


T HE sub‘ect of bad teeth and health 
also was presented before the Mu- 
tual Section by Dr. William T. Jarvis, 
president of the Fraternal Protective, 
in discussing the question of whether 
conference companies should affiliate 
with dental associations in progaganda 
for enlightenment of the public on 
dental subjects. He said in part: 


WITHIN the past few years, the study 

of certain diseases has caused the 
medical profession to believe that many of 
the ills with which humanity may become 
afflicted have their origin in certain well- 
defined disorders of the throat, mouth and 
teeth, and investigations along this line 
clearly show that in order to treat these 
cases intelligently, the services of the den- 
tist must be enlisted to remedy the con- 
dition causing the disability. 


“THERE are certain disabling conditions 
familiar to us all that come solely un- 
der the professional care of the dentist, 
and lie wholly within the province of his 
sphere of practice. It is unreasonable 
to expect that these cases should receive 
the attention of either a physician or sur- 
geon in addition to the dentist, or that 
we should deny or refuse his opinion as 
to the disability of his patient, provided 
always, that the dentist has the necessary 
training and education to quality him to 
give honest, intelligent care to the case 
and is legally entitled to recognition; in 
short, I believe he should be given the 
same status that we accord to the phy- 
sician and surgeon. 


AVING thus outlined the importance 
of the practice of dentistry, both 
from the physiological and pathological 
standpoint, it is but a step to apply these 
conclusions to the business in which we 
are engaged, and if possible, obtain a 
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ization Is Needed 

Broader Organization s 1Neede 
BY W. W. DARK, SECRETARY BUSINESS MEN’S INDEMNITY could result in immense harm and even 


gestion,” I have in mind the control 

of the insuring public and applying 
to all forms of insurance. I wish to 
include in this phrase everything in 
the way of a suggestion from a whisper 
at the right time into an ear where it 
will do good, to a “Jack Dempsey” 
punch when the occasion requires and 
drastic legislation with provisions for 
appropriate penalties. 


[ N DECEMBER, 1918, a convention 

of various committees of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
representing, supposedly, every kind of 
business, was held at Atlantic City. 
The insurance business was conspicu- 
ous because it was not officially repre- 
sented. A few individuals attended this 
meeting in the interest of insurance 
business, but were not officially rec- 
ognized. This caused consternation and 
indignation on the part of many prom- 
inent insurance men throughout the 
United States. J. J. Hoey, vice-president 
of the Continental Fire, wrote to 
Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, censuring him for ignoring the 
insurance interests of the country, and 
asking him for an explanation. Mr. 
Wheeler called attention to the fact 
that the insurance business was the 
only business that did not have a rec- 
ognized national organization with the 
purpose of considering its interests 
from a broad and liberal viewpoint. He 
intimated that from his observation, it 
might be due to a degree of selfishness 
on the part of those engaged in the in- 
surance business in confining their best. 
thoughts and energies to the promo- 
tion of the welfare of their own re- 
spective corporations and without con- 
sidering the general welfare of the 
business as a whole. 


| N USING the term “Control by Sug- 








broader vision of the relations between 
the various branches of the medical pro- 
fession, the health and accident com- 
panies, and the community at large. 


| HOLD no brief in behalf of the prac- 

tice of dentistry but believing that the 
dental surgeon has come into his own 
by serious study and persistent applica- 
tion, I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity and justice in recognizing him 
as an important integral part of that pro- 
fession to which humanity owes so much 
in the economic structure of society. 

cs * * 


D ISCUSSING Dr. Jarvis’ paper, Dr. 

C. C. Criss, treasurer of the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident of Omaha, 
also urged such affiliation. He said in 
part: 


T would tend to bring us in closer 

contact with the dental fraternity, 
whose members are among the best 
accident and health risks. It would 
benefit us in the saving of many dollars 
in claims by helping us correct condi- 
tions which might lead to serious dis- 
ability as there is a relationship be- 
tween ill health and dental defects. A 
diseased mouth has a positive effect on 
the health of the individual. 


THE importance of the dentist in 

health conservation is now generally 
recognized. Physicians and surgeons 
more than ever before are seeking the 
co-operation of the dentist in their 
efforts to discover and to cure the 
causes of physical ailments. The den- 
tist is having placed upon his shoulders 
a great responsibility as the develop- 
ment of his profession within the last 
few years has been very rapid and we 
should help spread the propaganda 
which will increase the demand for 
dentistry and for a higher class of work 
as the result of the enlightenment of 
the public on dental subjects. 


annihilation of individual banks. 

T HE remarks of Mr. Wheeler, from RY WAY of comparison, for the The general public generations ago 

my observation, have been taken as sake of explanation, let us con- learned that it was a very serious of- 
a well earned rebuke by many promi- sider the banking business. Since the fense to take any action or say any- 
nent insurance men throughout the establishment of the national banking thing that would damage the credit of 
United States. Howevér, as yet there system of the United States, the banks, a bank, and this education has come 
has been no decisive action taken, national, state and private, have worked down to our day. Let us consider the 
aimed to reach or bring about a so- together for the protection of banking attitude of the insurance public toward 
lution of what appears to me to be an interests against maliciousness on the insurance companies. There is not a 
enormous problem. part of disgruntled individuals, which man attending this conference who 
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A Life Insurance Policy is the Best Investment in Peace and Happiness The Ohio State Life 


Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


will insure 


Your Life, Your Time 
and Your Income 


SOMETHING NEW 


A Flexible 15, 18 or 20 payment life 
policy all in one contract 


Return of all money paid in. 

All values guaranteed. 

Premiums reduced about 
34% after 10 years. 

Premiums reduced about 
58% after 15 years. 

Death by accident doubles 
the face of the policy. 

Total and permanent disa- 
bility benefits. 
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Why not investigate the fine agency 
our government and civilization rest. contracts offered by this Company? 


Many opportunities for experienced men in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky and West Virginia to 
write Life, Health and Accident Insurance for a successful, growing Company 


ADDRESS ; 
JOHN M. SARVER, President - . . - Columbus, Ohio 
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cannot immediately call to mind scores 
of instances when his company has 
been abused by some disgruntled pol- 
icyholder who has not received the 
amount he asked for in an equitable 
adjustment of his claim, or who has 
been denied an unjust claim, blatantly 
making scurrilous remarks and without 
any limitation thereon, concerning the 
one particular company that is the vic- 
tim of his unjust enmity. 


WISH you to think of the fright- 

ful expense to our organizations 
as a whole of writing and rewriting 
the general public—not primarily due 
.to competition between our salesmen, 
but due to the attitude of the general 
public toward our business. It is my 
firm opinion that the neglect on the 
part of the insurance corporations to 
collectively look after the greatest in- 
terest to us all is the cause of our 
heaviest expenses. I believe that the 
insurance business is not looked upon 
in anything like the dignified manner it 
deserves by the insuring public, and I 
believe that in the struggle for exist- 
ence and growth and stability of our 
organizations, we have overlooked the 
most important element which I con- 
sider fundamental. 


BELIEVE that the insurance com- 
panies of all kinds should immedi- 


ately begin a propaganda for the pur- 
pose of developing a regard on the part 
of the public which can be equalled 
only by their regard for the banking 
business. I think that we all believe 
in the strength and solvency of all in- 
surance corporations that are author- 
ized under the laws of our states and 


of hearsay information concerning an- 
other corporation, we should immedi- 
ately inform our representative to 
counteract, by every means possible, 
such effort to damage that corporation. 
In doing this we can bear in mind the 
fact, provided we co-operate, that when 
we are helping this particular corpora- 
tion, its representatives are doing the 
same thing for our corporation in some 
other community. A disgruntled policy- 
holder in a community, who is going 
out of his way to injure an insurance 
company against which he thinks he 
has a grievance, is not only harming 
that particular company, but he is 
harming the business of all insurance 
companies doing business in such com- 
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HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


C. H. BRACKETT, President 


ER CASUALTY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Operating in communities where the 
people have money and are buying 
accident and health insurance. Wages 
are higher, the working people are 
more prosperous, the farmers are get- 
ting high prices for their products. 
This is a golden day for insurance. 
The influenza epidemic emphasized 
the greater need of health insurance. 
The many causes of accidents are 
The solicitor for per- 
sonal insurance lines has greater ar- 
guments and greater opportunities 
than ever before. 


The Hoosier Casualty 
has the equipment, the 
kit of tools, the terri- 
It simply seeks 
the men. The man and 
the opportunity can be 
jotned through the 
Hoosier Casualty Com- 








C. W. RAY, Secretary 


munity. The man who is the cause of 
trouble, be he agent, business or pro- 
fessional man, should be dealt with by 
whatever form of suggestion is neces- 
sary to stop his tirades. 


ON THE statutes of many states are 

laws similar to the following, 
which is taken from a law passed by 
the last session of the Indiana legisla- 
ture: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any insur- 
ance company or any officer, director 
or agent thereof, to make... . any 
misrepresentation, oral or otherwise, to 
any person insured in another company 
for the purpose of inducing or tending 
to induce such person to take out a 
policy of insurance, or to lapse, forfeit, 
or surrender his said insurance.” 


Should not laws of this nature apply 
to any individual instead of being lim- 
ited to any officer or representative of 


Home Office 


an insurance company? I believe you 
will all agree with me that undoubt- 
edly it should, because the irresponsi- 
ble comments of individuals cause, if 
not a greater number, at least as many 
lapsations as do comments or actions 
of ourselves and our representatives. 


ANOTHER thought: Why are so 

many laws passed by different 
legislatures for the purpose of protect- 
ing the public against insurance corpo- 
rations? Why are so many laws passed 
by the different legislatures taxing in- 
surance companies in all sorts of ways 
in excess of taxation upon any other 
form of business except the liquor 
business? I believe that it is due to the 
same condition; that is, that the insur- 
ance corporations of the country have 
not co-operated as they should, for the 
purpose of protecting themselves 
against the public. 


Cooperation 


BY GEORGE S. GALLOWAY 


T is doubtful that there ever was a 
| more abused or misused word than 

co-operation, yet there never was a 
time in the history of our country when 
real co-operation, between all classes of 
people, was more necessary than now. 
Such sweeping and radical changes are 
taking place in the entire business and 
social life of the country that the sober 
reflection of every individual will be 
necessary in order to prevent the present 
disturbed condition of affairs from re- 
sulting in general chaos. 


FOR the purpose of our present dis- 

cussion I shall consider our subject 
matter from the standpoint of a fully 
organized and departmentized company. 


mt 


they carry their troubles to the agency 
manager, making it necessary for that 
official to exercise the highest degree of 
diplomacy in order to preserve harmony. 
If the president is in direct charge of the 
agency department, it is not always easy 
for him to pacify a “disgruntled” agent 
as it is in case the dispute is referred to 
him for arbitration between the agency 
manager and the head of one of the 
other departments of the business. 


"THE most successful executives within 

my observation cannot be induced by 
field men to overrule the action of their 
home office department heads. They will 
place in charge of departments only men 
in whom they have absolute confidence, 
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George S. Galloway, assistant general 


manager of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 


Chicago, which acts as a reporting agency for the accident companies, is a student 
of modern efficiency methods and in his address showed how they could be applied 
to improving the organisation of health and accident companies. 





I appreciate that in many of the younger 
or smaller companies some of the ex- 
ecutive officers have charge of more than 
one department and are thus brought 
into closer contact with the general de- 
tails of the business than the executives 
of the larger companies are. 

The chief executive officer of an in- 
surance company usually holds the fi- 
nancial control of the business, or is the 
direct representative of the principal 
owners of the business. In order to 
simplify this discussion we will say that 
Phd principal executive officer is the pres- 
ident. 


OW then, let us consider what his 

qualifications for that office are: 

Is he a financier of demonstrated 
ability ? 

Is he a general business organizer? 

Is he an experienced and competent 
accident and health insurance man? 

Or does he merely hold his position by 
reason of financial control, without any 
other special qualifications? 


A S a general rule, we might say that 

most chief executives, who are ex- 
perienced insurance men, have gained the 
greater part of their experience in field 
work. Such men usually give their at- 
tention chiefly to the production depart- 
ment of the business, thus coming into 
direct contact with the members of the 
sales force. 

It requires a man of rare personality 
and r.uch firmness of judgment to de- 
cide, with entire impartiality, the many 
questions that are bound to arise between 
the members of the field force and the 
heads of departments, in the home office. 


FOR example: Most agents seem to be 

obsessed with the idea that the un- 
derwriter and the claim department man- 
ager are always conspiring to “kill’ as 
much business as they can. Naturally, 


and then give them full and final author- 
ity in the handling of their work. 


NEXT in importance, after the execu- 

tive department, is the agency depart- 
ment. The agency manager must be a 
master salesman and an organizer ot 
men. He must be prepared at all times 
to answer any question that may arise in 
connection with his contracts or the 
standing of his company. He must have 
the personality and force of character 
that will enable him to organize and con- 
trol men, and advise them, not only in 
connection with their business problems, 
but in many personal matters. His close 
contact with the field men frequently 
causes him to incline toward the agent’s 
point of view in discussions that arise be- 
tween departments. This is not always 
undesirable, where there is a well bal- 
anced organization. The man who spends 
a year in the claim department before tak- 
ing up agency work will be much better 
prepared than is the average agency man- 
ager. 


T HE duties of the underwriter require 

a wide range of technical knowledge 
of the business. He must be thoroughly 
familiar with all agency situations, mak- 
ing it necessary for him to be in close 
touch with the agency department. He 
must know the duties involved in the 
various industries. He has many medical 
problems to handle, and therefore he 
must be able to recognize physical im- 
pairments of the various policies that are 
issued by his company. He must know 
many other things about the business 
that can be properly learned only by 
close co-operation with the Agency and 
Claim Departments. Lastly, he must 


have that added development of judg- 
ment that comes only with long years of 
experience. The mind of the underwriter 
will be develoned along more practical 
than theoretical lines, if he has obtained a 
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part of his preliminary education in the 
handling of claims. 


THE diversified duties of a claim man 

are such that longer experience is 
necessary to properly qualify a man as a 
claim adjuster than for any other position 
in the organization. The proper handling 
of claims requires much of the knowl- 
edge of a physician, considerable famil- 
iarity with the law, the intuition that a 
detective is presumed to possess, a gen- 
erous amount of diplomacy and a very 
large sunnly of common sense—of the 
uncommon variety. No one can learn to 
handle claims efficiently by any other 
than experience. After a man has been 
engaged in claim work in the office for 
two or three years, he should be required 
to get out into the field occasionally 
where he will meet agents and claim- 
ants on their own ground. Such experi- 
ence will go far toward broadening his 
judgment, and liberalizing his views gen- 
erally on claims. 


T= importance of the prompt. and ac- 
curate execution of all orders for 
agency supplies is not always fully ap- 
preciated in the “front office.’ The sup- 
ply department is too frequently used as 
a “probation department” for young, in- 
experienced and incompetent clerks. This 
department should be in charge of a 
competent manager who is charged with 
the entire responsibility of seeing that all 
orders for supplies receive proper atten- 
tion. Several years of experience are 
necessary to properly fit a person for 
handling the supply department of any 
company of substantial size. The order- 
ing and use of supplies by field men 
should be thoroughly systematized. 


Alt department heads and employees 
must be made to understand that their 
services will be of value to the company 
only so long as there is an active and 
efficient agency department. In other 
words, the agency department is first in 
importance among the operating depart- 
ments of the company. 

The common fault that is found with 
most department heads is that they look 
at every proposition entirely from their 
own viewpoint, forgetting that many 
others in the same organization may en- 
tertain different views on the matter in- 
volved, and yet be actuated by an equal 
degree of conscientious devotion to the 
best interests of the business. 





Twisting at End 


VERY optimistic tone was shown 

in the report of the grievance 

committee, submitted to the con- 
ference by W. R. Sanders of Cincinnati, 
secretary of the American Liability. The 
report said in part: 


O NE of the purposes of the grievance 

committee was that of endeavoring 
to adjust any differences that might exist 
among members of the conference and 
possibly between members and non-con- 
ference members but our active work in 
this direction for some time past has been 
that of compiling a report for the semi- 
annual meetings showing that twisting 
of agents and business is a thing of the 
past, not only among conference com- 
panies but non-conference as well. 

This is abundant proof that good pre- 
dominates and evils are eradicated when 
men associate themselves together for 
that purpose, especially so when the pub- 
lic is also bearing the loss and the pub- 
lic is the principal loser in evil trans- 
actions. 

The conference classification manual 
has stabilized occupations in a scientific 
manner. This is a great step in a for- 
ward direction. 


WE are supplying a necessity to the 
masses; governors of many states 
have stated that monthly payment health 
and accident insurance is a necessity to 
the welfare and comfort of the laboring 
men and it is equally important for the 
salaried man whose income about 
equalizes his expenses. 
This fallacy, which at one time ap- 






















































We Furnish 


Cause. 
ELMER H. DEARTH 
President General Casualty & Surety 


peared to be gaining great headway, 
struck a snag, the intelligent people of 
this country, and you can thank your 
stars they are the great majority, and 
the politicians are dropping it like they 
would hot coals before they are burnt. 


Our Service 


nomical. 


New Manual Committee 


The new manual committee selected 
by the executive committee at the close 
of the regular session consists of C. H. fs : 
Boyer, F. C. Crittenden and John Pat- in. Indiana. 
terson. 

Wisconsin was represented by its 
present commissioner and an ex-com- 
missioner. No other commonwealth was 
officially represented. 
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BUSINESS MEN'S INDEMNITY 
ASSOCIATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Business and Professional Men 
Reimbursement for Lost Time 
Through Disablement from any 


is Prompt, Equitable and Eco- 


A Few Experienced Traveling 
Salesmen Wanted for Work 


For Information Address 


W. W. DARK, Secretary-Treasurer 
33 Monument Place, Indianapolis 











Assets December 31, 1918 - - 


Has done a succesful business for over 28 year . 


More business written in 1918 than in the previous year. 


fraternal society. 


More business in good standing than ever before. 


A. O. FAULKNER, President 








WOODMEN ACCIDENT COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
The Greatest Company in the W est 


over $476,000.00 


An open company, not connected in any way with the Modern Woodmen or any other 


Notwithstanding the war, business has increased wonderfully in the last two years. 


Premium receipts the greatest in the history of the company. 


C. E. SPANGLER, Secretary 


E. J. FAULKNER, Supt. of Agencies 












































September 6, 1919 








EITHER the word “ac- 

cident’ or “insurance” 
appears in the name of the 
company. Consequently your 
card or your verbal introduction 
does not immediately build a 
wall that shuts you out or that 
you must batter down. 


The policies of the Central 
Business Men's Association 
are without frills and without 
charges for frills. They are 
straightforward promises to pay. 
They do not confuse the mind 
of the prospect. And the price 
doesn’t cause tha! hesitation so 
often fatal to a sale. The con- 
tract is either for accident insur- 
ance or accident and health in- 
surance. It isn’t for many 
things besides. Neither is it 
limited. It is unrestricted— 
full cover for everything. 
che suns thal pein wo ; sec gts a i) Serene ae And claim settlements—they 
Wry : oS canis hil eer 5 pe bi bit Fee eee do please. The policies being 
Ontagonism a akes Baden Ronen A EOC RN clear, the chance for misunder- 
approach y-— = am ae standing is reduced to a mini- 
mum and the company pays 
promptly. In fact claim pay- 
ments furnish our agents with 
many live prospects. And we 
publish complete lists 
of claims paid. 
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commonsense police at q 

“commonsense price that 
ets you present your 
proposition _ 











laim payments so prompt and 
PF s0 liberal that your best 
prospects are the friends and 


associates of claimants 














Central Business Men’s Association 
H. G. ROYER, President Cc. O. PAULEY, Secretary 
WESTMINSTER BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


word 





